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ITS PUNCH THAT COUNTS 


A POWERFUL PUNCH will win a boxing match. In 


your printed advertising it’s the punch in the first im- 
pression that will win your prospects’ attention and 
make sales. Step up the first-impression acceptance of 
your next circular, brochure or catalogue with Kimberly- 
Clark low-cost book papers... KLEERFECT* and ITYFECT*. 


Here are two papers which, because of their color, 
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finish and fé&l, command respect and attention... and 
do so for les\ money. Ask your printer for printed 
samples of KLRERFECT and HYFECT: Then note the 
uniform strengtlk opacity and printability. Because of 
these qualities, KLYERFECT-HYFECT papers help reduce 
overall printing cos. Ask your printer’s bid on your 


next printing job usigg: 
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Next Month 


Dr. Patyt, whose articles have attracted 
so much attention since he began writing 
for us, is hard at work on an important 
contribution for October. After reading 
this month’s contribution, we feel confi- 
dent that you will not want to miss it. 


We HAVE arranged for two unusually 
practicable and helpful articles—both on 
economies—for the October issue. With 
costs rising on every hand, we hope to 
present tested methods for reducing op- 
erating costs in every issue. 


One article on shipping economies will 
doubtless be of considerable value to 
every company which ships by freight, 
express, or mail. 


Tue second of the money-saving articles 
deals with economies in printed forms, 
laying special emphasis on the need for 
designing forms which are easy to fill 
out, to file, read, and use. 
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Does This Book 
Answer Your 
Problem? 


Dore the last ten difficult years, man- 
agement research for the business execu- 
tive has become recognized by many as an 
indispensable tool for successful manage- 
ment. It helps to insure lower selling and 
production costs, reduce waste, widen mar- 
kets, and increase profits. Recently it has 
brought excellent results in achieving bet- 
ter employee relations. 

In the factory, the office, and the field, 
executives need complete, accurate, and 
unbiased information to deal with the diffi- 
cult problems arising from changed condi- 
tions. A more scientific approach lessens 
the dependence on guesswork and over- 
comes to some extent obsolete beliefs. 

Management research is strictly a staff 
function. It does not infringe upon the 
duties or prerogatives, or lessen the re- 
sponsibilities of the executive. 

Of course, every company uses research 
to some extent, but many have not yet 
organized this important work and are not 
getting the benefits of its usefulness. 

You may want to know more about this 
subject. If you do, please mail the coupon 
today. 

Peer eae Sere eet oeeene 4 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION ‘ 
79 West Monroe Street ‘ 
Chicago, Illinois 7 
Please send booklet, “M £ R ht 
for the Executive,’ without cost or obli- g 
gation. 
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“Out of Place and 
Unsportsmanlike” 


To the Editor: 


The reason I subscribed to your maga- 
zine was to get pointers of benefit to me 
in my business; therefore, I think your 
insertions in recent issues of political 
propaganda for Mr. Willkie out of place 
and unsportsmanlike. 

If you must disseminate political in- 
formation, why not present the argument 
for Mr. Willkie on one page and the 
argument for Mr. Roosevelt on another; 
then you would be following the practice 
adopted by the broadcasters. 

Judging from Mr. Willkie’s acceptance 
speech, he is only imitating Mr. Roose- 
velt, rather than offering to better things. 
However, “imitation is the sincerest form 
of flattery” if “Jap” like. You, of course, 
realize that in the Willkie speech he en- 
dorsed all the New Deal laws which “big 
business” dislikes, and I think that all 
he wants is to manage the Roosevelt 
ideas in the Republican way. 

But judging from the Harding, Cool- 
idge, and Hoover business-ability, I be- 
lieve I will just travel along with Mr. 
Roosevelt.—Scorr Nixon, vice president, 
insurance department, Southern Finance 
Corporation, Augusta, Georgia. 


Mr. Nixon: Well, it is a good thing 
we do not all belong to the same party— 
no matter what party. The United States 
has become great because men are free 
to choose, and it is extremely healthy for 
the country that we do not all see things 
in the same light. 
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Salary Survey to Help 
Union Negotiations 
To the Editor: 


We are interested in your survey of 
salaries paid to executives and office em 
ployees. We are very particularly inter- 
ested in the salaries paid office em- 
ployees because the Office Workers’ 
Union and the A. F. of L. organization 
which represents our office workers have 
made new demands upon us for increases 
in wages. 

We shall shortly be obliged to enter 
into negotiations with them for modifica- 
tion in our present contract and this 
information on national wages of office 
employees, if we could obtain it at this 
time, would be of benefit to us. If there 
is any way possible for you to give us 
the figures on the office employees right 
now by air mail, we would be greatly 
indebted to you. 

I notice the articles are to appear in 
the next fifteen issues of AMERICAN 
Business. If we should have to wait for 
fifteen issues in order to be informed, 
the information would be of interest, but 
quite useless to us. On the other hand, 
if we could obtain the figures paid ir 
those classifications listed as office em 
ployees immediately, it might be of great 
assistance to us.—SHERWoop CoFFIN, vic¢ 
president and general manager, Coffin 
Redington Company, San Francisco 
California. 


Mr. Corrin: We have sent you the 
material already compiled for the ad 
vance installments of the Salary Survey 
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"TODAY I'll be in Boston . . . Baltimore 


.--e Chicago... QOmaha...and points west... 


EU, 7 seals —_7 - - you fo bed!” 

























Thar’s telephone traveling! 


Long Distance multiplies a 
man’s ability to be many 


places in the same day. 


He can reach any town, 
anywhere, in a minute and a 


half (average). 


He can go direct to the 
right man, without a long 


lobby-wait. 


He can get facts and give 


them, in friendly fashion. 


He can adjust a complaint, 
make an appointment, settle 
an account, or follow up a 


promising lead. 


Long Distance saves days 
and dollars for many types of 
business, It is fast, adaptable, 
definite. Try it and see! 
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AN INVITATION 
TO YOU... 


Won't you try the new Underwood Sundstrand 
Adding-Figuring Machine inyour office with your 
own operator without any obligation to buy it? 
We want you to know what the Underwood 
Sundstrand will do for you in your business . . . 
how it will speed up your work and cut your 
figuring costs. This simple ten-key machine that 
is so easy to operate—adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
divides with amazing speed and accuracy. 
Why not telephone or write today ? 
Adding Machine Division . . . UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY. . . Adding Machines, Typewriters, Accounting Machines, 
Carbon “te ae Ribbons and other Supplies... One Park Avenue, New 


York, N. ¥. . . . Sales and Service Everywhere. . . Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Speeds the World’s Business, 


Copyright 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


THE NEW QUIET STREAMLINED 





EYES ON THE 
WORK ... NOT ON 
THE KEYBOARD 
Watch the operator tap out figures 
on the Underwood Sundstrand. 
See the fingers of her right hand 
flash over the condensed keyboard. 
She doesn’t look at the keyboard, 
her eyes follow the work! There 
is no headswing...and that 
means faster, more accurate work, 


Underwood Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINE y 

















and while the statistical work is by n 
means complete, I hope that some of th 
figures will be of help to you. 


More About Simmons 
Hardware Company 


To the Editor: 


The article in the July issue or 
American Business has created a grea 
deal of comment among those former! 
associated with Simmons Hardware Con 
pany. 

It is quite true that this great con 
pany fell from its once high pinnac! 
until in 1932 it was placed under th 
management of trustees by the Court 
In that year its sales volume droppe 
to about $4,500,000. To L. E. Crandal! 
who later became president and genera 
manager of the Simmons. organizatior 
the Court assigned the duty of operat 
ing the companies. Through his know] 
edge of the hardware business and hi 
guiding genius, it was soon evident tha‘ 
the business could be continued. Afte 
a period of reorganization, a new com 
pany emerged, which continued to oper 
ate until June 29, 1940. 

Now if this article had dealt with the 
period which ended in 1932, none of us 
would have felt any good reason to take 
exception to it. Let us follow throug! 
the period from 1932 on, all of which, 
you will undoubtedly agree, has been on: 
of the most trying times in the history 
of the world. Sales volume was increase: 
from $4,500,000 in 1932 to over $9,000,00( 
in 1939. On December 31, 1939, the com 
panies showed an earned surplus of 
$412,000, after the expenditure of con 
siderable amounts to bring the sales vol 
ume up to the $9,000,000 mark which 
had been set for the five-year period 
after reorganization. 

Let us quote from the remarks of 
A. Wessel Shapleigh, vice president ani 
treasurer of Shapleigh Hardware Con 
pany, to the employees of Simmon 
Hardware Company shortly after agree 
ment between the two companies had 
been approved by the stockholders. H« 
said in substance that his company w: 
not buying merchandise and receivables, 
but good-will and an organization that 
had made it possible to more than doubk: 
its sales in a very few years.—W. N 
Hauumay, secretary-treasurer, Simmon 
Hardware and Paint Corporation, § 
Louis, Missouri. 

Mr. Hatuway: We were glad to r 
ceive your letter, and happy indeed t 
print this additional information abou 
the Simmons organization. 


How He Makes Use of 
“American Business” 


To the Editor: 


You might be interested to know ho: 
I multiply the value of your magazi! 
by sharing it with my clients, some © 
whom, of course, are subscribers. In ea¢ 
issue I find aritcles and paragraphs « 
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special application to the problems of 
various businesses. I clip these and send 
or hand them to men who can appreci- 
ate the suggestions. Full-page material I 
place in a folder of cover paper. 

I find that these ideas presented in 


this way are more effective than if I | 


should offer the material in a letter. It 
makes little difference whether the men 
I send them to are subscribers or not. 
They are glad to have someone call at- 
tention to material they would be sorry 
to miss——Fremont Kutnewsxy, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 


Where to Finance Sales of 
Office Equipment 
lo the Editor: 


As a subscriber of your magazine, will 
you please advise us of a finance com- 
pany that will handle typewriter and 
idding machine installment accounts?— 
George A. SHAPER, manager, Hatties- 
burg Typewriter Company, Hattiesburg, 
Vississippi. 

Mr. Suaper: We believe the American 
Business Credit Corporation, 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, will be inter- 
ested in handling your adding machine 
and typewriter installment accounts, if 
you will get in touch with them. 


“American Business” to 
Be Reprinted 
To the Editor: 


We wonder if we may have your per- 
mission to reprint the article by J. E. 
Holbrook entitled, “The Salesman Who 
Is ‘Too Busy’ to Sell,” for distribution 
to our sales organization. This appeared 
in the August 1940 issue of American 
Bustness.—Freperic C. Decker, Riggs 
Optical Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


lo the Editor: 


If you can send us a copy of the ar- 
ticle, “Stop Loss Plan Controls Printed 
Supplies,” by C. V. Putnam, which ap- 
peared in the June issue of AMERICAN 
Business, it will be greatly appreciated. 
With your permission, we would like to 


reprint and distribute this article to our | 


sales force—J. Z. Coie, sales promotion 
manager, The Shelby Salesbook Com- 
pany, Shelby, Ohio. 


To the Editor: 


In the August issue of AMErIcAN Bust- 
NEss an article headed, “What Is the 
Sign on Your Brain” was published. We 
have a house organ which is issued to 
our employees monthly, and we would 
like to have your permission to use this 
irticle in its entirety for our next run. 
—Bupce Mean, advertising manager, 
Meyers Brothers Company, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 


GENTLEMEN: We are glad to give you 
permission to reprint the articles which 
you think will be of use to your sales 
forces and employees. We are always 
pleased when our readers can make some 
further use of the articles appearing in 
our magazine. 
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Chick Elmer... the G-men! 


.. There’s a young man printing postage 
stamps and postmarks in that office down the hall! 
He’s bold as brass, too—leaves the door wide open.” 


Aunt Harriet hasn’t been around very much, 
and the war news has her all upset. She sees Fifth 
Columnists everywhere! But Elmer, her nephew, told 
her that his office printed postage, too; and that it was 
just as legal as lollipops when you used a Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter! He told her that the Meter replaced 
ordinary stamps, and lick-and-stick mailing . . . showed 
her how it printed any stamp denomination needed, 
with a dated postmark and advertising slogan, and 
sealed the envelopes simultaneously . . . described the 
automatic counters that show postage on hand, postage 
used . . . explained how Metered Mail, already cancelled 
and postmarked, took less time in the postoffice . . . and 
why Metered mailing saved time, effort and postage in 
his office .. . Now Aunt Harriet thinks it is the greatest 
invention since the curling iron! 

Is there an Aunt Harriet in your business family ? 
A word to our nearest office will bring a demonstration 
of the Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter in yours—soon! 


Branches in principal cities. Cf. telephone directory, or write 





1806 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
PITNEY wcrenco ww) BOWES 





























“’'m glad | don’t work for your boss, Jane!” 
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HELEN: ‘ ‘ 
N -..Seems you're stuck late almost every night!’ 


JANE: ss : 
Baste my boss can't help that. Late yesterday, for 
haliiiin tack = an important price change, and a 
ad to go out th : , 
100 copies to be typed.”’ e same evening. That meant 
HELEN: 


se 9 

Mg a wonder you were stuck! In our office we 

vn e jo s like that in half an hour or less. I just type 
e original and run off copies on the duplicator!”’ 


WHEN YOU NEED a lot of copies in a hurr 
economical way-— 
cator Paper. 


y, get them the quick, eas 
turn to your duplicator and to Hammermill Dupli. 


HAMMERMIL 
LL DUPLICATOR PAPER ives you clear copies, and a lot of 


them i 
, from either a gelatin or spirit machine. On the spirit duplicator 


it is i i 
ae Reng oe economizer of contact fluid. Users report that with 
ammermill Master Paper it makes up to 300 readable copies 


YOU CAN i i 
postin aad Hammermill Duplicator Paper from your printer or 
yc bes set “a 6 a also Hammermill Duplicator Bristol 
i - send for 100-sheet packet, with i il 
; , with which yo 
eive test sheets of Hammermill Master Paper, a useful reco ven 
' ’ l- 


cator Facts,’ and the O i 
s, perating Guide, a handy t i 
chart to help you get better duplicator copies at 








K 
Look FOR THE WATERMAR 


HAMMERMILL 





\\ 


DUPLICATOR PAPER 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


mmermill Paper Co., Dept. A, Erie, Pa. 


¥ gerd Nie send me free 
effort 
y* 


We eperate a . 


Hammermill Master Paper, 





. gelatin-type, 
Name.... 


Pesition..... 
(Please attach ¢ 


100-sheet packet of 
Hammermill Duplicator including test sheets 
“Duplicator 
and Operating Guide. (Students & outside 


duplieator. 











Older Men in Business 
Being Studied 
To the Editor: 


I am interested in a comment made in 
an editorial in American Business for 
July 1940 about companies that require 
men of sixty and over to take two vaca- 
tions a year. I am making a study of 
available man power in the United States 
and am especially interested in the 
effective man power of older people, so 
I would like more information about 
this matter. I would like to find out just 
how this interesting regulation for older 
workers works and what results it gets 
—Watter B. Pirxin, New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Pirkin: We have sent you a Cop) 
of an article on this subject which was 
published in the August issue of AMERI- 
can Bustness, called “Keeping Fit for 
Business.” This article is based on an 
interview with Colonel A. D. Tuttle, who 
is medical director of United Air Lines 
and you may find some helpful infor 
mation in it, as he gives several pointers 
on how executives can conserve their 
health and energy. 


Old Magazines Wanted 
For File 


To the Editor: 

I am wondering if you may be able to 
take steps which will result in making 
my file of your publication complete. I 
am hunting for the following: 

(1) Complete volumes of The American 
Salesman for 1931 and 1932; 

(2) November 1933 
American Salesman; 

(3) Annual indexes for The Ameri- 
can Salesman from 1931 to 1935, in- 
clusive. 


issue of The 


If these missing items are not to be 
found in your own organization, could 
you give me any suggestion as to where 
I might inquire with some chance of 
being successful? It bothers me to hav« 
incomplete files on my library shelves, 
and I should be very much pleased if 
before long the gaps indicated can be 
filled—H. A. Horr, H. A. Hopf and 
Company, New York, New York. 

Mr. Horr: The first of The 
American Salesman appeared in Decem 
ber 1932 incorporating the magazines, 
The Office Equipment Salesman and The 
Home Utilities Salesman. Then in Jul) 
1934 The American Salesman was incor 
porated into American Business. Un 
fortunately, there were no indexes pre 
pared for the issues of The America 
Salesman, and the first index fo 
American Business was compiled fi 
the 1936 issues. Our supplies of thes 
old magazines have been completely e» 
hausted, and we can think of no pla 
where you might be able to pick u 
copies. We are sorry that we can be « 
no more help. It is barely possible th 
some of our readers will have copies ‘ 
these magazines with which they wou! 
be willing to part and may communicat 
with you about it. 


issue 
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HELPING PEOPLE BUY toners. 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


The woods are full of books on selling. And if the knack 
of being a successful salesman could be boiled down 
into a ready-made formula which could be taken in 
daily doses, then good salesmen would be the rule and 
not the exception. But selling today calls for much more 
than the ability fo make a trick approach or put the 
heat on a customer. The successful salesman of today 
and tomorrow recognizes that he is but one member of 
a three-cornered partnership—the house, the customer, 
and himself. 


If a salsman can get this viewpoint, if he can 
see through the “tricks of the trade” and get the 
broader vision of himself as an adviser helping 
his customers buy, then he will have a grasp of 
the new selling technique which is making money 
for America’s best salesmen today. 


If a sales manager can get this new vision of 
selling across to his men and show them how 
they can apply it in their work, he will in turn 
get results from his sales force that will exceed 
his anticipations. 


HELPING PEOPLE BUY, by Eugene Whitmore, is not 
another book on selling. It starts where other books 
on salesmanship leave off. The author has pulled no 
punches. Some of the things he has to say about sales- 
men and their expense accounts will make the short 
hairs stand up on many a salesman’s neck. But between 
its covers he has condensed the most important things 
a salesman can do to get ahead and presented them 
enlivened with anecdote and story that will make this 
book an enjoyable and thought-provoking experience for 
every man who sells and every man who directs sales. 


Just off the Press... A Book for Every Salesman and Sales Executive 


By putting a copy of this book into the hands of each of your salesmen you will “start something.” It will give them a better view- 
point on their work, a new lease of enthusiasm, and a grasp of a sales technique they can use which will not only benefit your com- 
pany but cement your relations with your customers, and contribute materially to your sales results in the months ahead. 


SENT ON APPROVAL—MAIL THIS COUPON 


CONTENTS 


Millionaire Salesmen The Salesman and Advertising 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Prospects Are People Expense Accounts vs. Swindle Sheets 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
What's Your Price? The Boss Hopes You Make Good 
Let the Customer Use You What’s Your Competition? 

The “Gift of Gab” Delusion You Can Be an Interesting Fellow 
What’s Holding You Back? Showmanship in Salesmanship 


Little Habits and Big Men Give 'Em Everything You Have 


1940 
You may send on approval copies of Eugene Whitmore’s 
new book, HELPING PEOPLE BUY. Price $2.50 each single copies 
or $2.00 each in lots of twelve. Invoice to company unless other- 
wise specified. (Illinois 3 per cent sales tax added when applicable.) 


Individual Position 


Company 


The Credit Bugaboo Salesmen and Scientists Play Ball 


Street 


City weenie ‘ ” | ae 
() Check enclosed. Have the author autograph our copies 
AB-S40 


256 PAGES. 514x814 INCHES 
CLOTH BOUND. EASY TO READ e $2 ° 5 @ 
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so low when corporation 
earnings are running so 
high? This bothers the 
man on the street. He 
wonders if it might not in- 
dicate we are going into a 
tail-spin after all. The 
answer is, of course, that 
the stock market is no 
longer a dependable guide 
to the trend of business. 
It is depressed by foreign 
selling ; it is overhung with 
excess profits tax fears; it 
has the war jitters. Were 
it possible to get rid of 
these depressing factors, experts say that stock 
prices would be at least 20 per cent higher than 
current levels. Be that as it may, business is surpris- 
ingly good. At the moment it may be backing and 
filling, but unless Germany smashes Britain before 
the fogs come, it will keep on getting better. So far 
as next year is concerned no one can tell for sure. But 
a good guess is that even if we have to limp along 
with the New Deal, it will be at least 5 per cent bet- 
ter in 1941 than in 1940, and if the country accepts 
Wendell Willkie’s philosophy of creating wealth in- 
stead of dividing existing wealth, and elects him in 
November, it will probably be 15 per cent better. But 
regardless of who wins the election, or whether or 
not we get into the war, business should be better next 


“ Wr: is it that stock prices are 


year than it has been this year. 


Elsie Makes Good 


It may be recalled that Aristotle reasoned that a 
5-pound weight would have to drop five times as fast 
as a 1-pound weight. For 1,500 years this theory pre- 
vailed all over the world, until it occurred to Galileo 
to drop a 5-pound and a 1-pound weight at the same 
instant. There was nothing wrong with Aristotle’s 


8 


reasoning, except that he started reasoning before he 
had the facts. There are a great many executives who 
make the same mistake. They continue to do a thing 
in a certain way, just because their competitors do 
it that way, or because doing it that way has become 
accepted practice. We have in mind a well-known 
company which for many years clung to the theory 
that its advertising had to be dignified and restrained. 
Then a man in the organization challenged the 
theory. He prevailed upon a dubious board of direc- 
tors to use a cow as an advertising symbol and to 
call the cow “Elsie.” So Elsie went to the New York 
World’s Fair. She began to appear on billboards all 
over the country. No matter what consumer publica- 
tion you picked up, you were almost sure to find 
Elsie. In a year Elsie captured the imagination of 
millions of people. They came to associate her with 
the name of Borden. And the other day when Elsie 
left her spot at the New York World’s Fair to visit 
the West Coast, she became front page news and got 
thousands of lines of publicity. Today Elsie is “over- 
the-fence” conversation in millions of back yards. It 
is safe to say that this simple change in pace in 
Borden advertising has made more friends for the 
company than all the advertising it did in the years 
past. It pays to challenge tradition once in awhile. 


New Deal Ax-Men 


As the campaign opens up, the big issue becomes 
increasingly clear. It is the third-term issue. Do the 
best interests of the United States require the reelec- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt in spite of tradition, or does 
Mr. Willkie offer leadership which might better serve 
the national purpose at this time? If Mr. Willkie 
measures up, then we want him because nobody likes 
third terms for presidents. On the other hand if he 
doesn’t measure up; if he can’t do a better job for 
us than Roosevelt, then give the New Deal another 
mandate and hope for the best. I think most business 
men are approaching this election in that spirit. They 
feel this is no time. for partisan politics. Numbers 
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f them are serving in Mr. Roosevelt’s government, 
is members of the cabinet and on various defense com- 
mittees. These men are giving their time, without pay, 
vecause they believed Mr. Roosevelt was sincere in 
vhat he said about national unity. But they were 
udely disillusioned by the Flynn and Ickes smear- 
ng of Willkie. They wonder if Charlie Michelson is 
zoing to be permitted to decend to the filth and muck 
if the 1936 campaign and set class against class, turn 
mployee against employer, and kid the public into 
elieving that a vote for Willkie is a vote for corrup- 
ion and the exploitation of labor. But the man on 
he street is no fool. He knows the first essential of 
ur national defense program is the cooperation of 
ll classes and all factions. He is fed up with Charlie’s 
meary speeches. So it is a safe bet that he will 
vonder if a leadership which seeks to win an election 
»y stirring up class hatreds during a national crisis, 
s so indispensable as it imagines itself to be? And 
uillions will vote for Willkie because they like fair 


lay. 


The Bull Dog Strain 


The story is told of an English woman whose 
neighbor’s house got in the way of a Nazi bomb. 
(hings were messed up badly. Most of the neighbor’s 
back porch landed right in the lady’s back yard. She 
got so mad that she called to her husband inside: 
“In heaven’s name, Reginald, put that book down 
and come out here and help clean up the mess.” It 
takes a lot to get an Englishman excited, but it takes 
a lot more to get him to quit after you finally do get 
him mad enough to fight. The great mistake Herr 
Hitler made was to get the English really mad. Now 
he has a real job on his hands to make them stop 
fighting. He says they are “obstinate.” Perhaps they 
are, but it is just that trait which built the greatest 
empire the world has ever known. It is typified, I 
think, by a picture which hung over my bed when I 
was a youngster in Canada. It was a picture of a 
heavy jowled, glowering English bull dog astride the 
Union Jack. Beneath it were the words: “What we 
have we'll hold.” The British have been pushed around 
quite a bit in the last four hundred years. Right now 
they are taking it on both chins. But somehow or 
other one can feel quite sure that the bull dog strain 
will tell in the end. They will probably lose more 
battles. But not knowing when they are licked, they 
will just keep on fighting until the last battle, which 
their doggedness will win. That is how they built 
their empire, and that is how they will hold it. 


Mary Pickford’s Tip 


Those of us who have heard Wendell Willkie talk 
on other occasions were disappointed at his failure 
to put himself across in the first part of his Elwood 
speech. Normally he is an excellent speaker with 
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plenty of fire. But it wasn’t until he got down to 
challenging Roosevelt that he really began to click. 
Maybe it was the heat. Maybe he wasn’t used to read- 
ing his speeches. Maybe the audience had come to 
hear the New Deal torn apart limb for limb and was 
disappointed. But it was a situation which those of 
us who have had platform experience understand ; 
unless we can get our audience coming to us, the most 
brilliantly conceived speech will misfire. There is a 
knack to winning an audience well understood in the 
theater. Mary Pickford summed it up in three words: 
“Give—give—give.” She means simply that before 
you can get an audience coming your way, you have 
to give yourself to it. It applies just as surely to 
writing a successful letter. “Put yourself into the 
letter” is the secret of writing letters that bring peo- 
ple to you. It applies to the ordinary contacts of 
business. Before we can get a man’s friendship, we 
must give him ours. It is this same quality that wins 
an audience. On this point Hugh Johnson, who is no 
mean speaker himself, wrote in his column: 

“A speaker can’t let his audience lead him. His 
job is to lead it. A tremendous but mysterious influ- 
ence is constantly flowing from a crowd to a speaker 
and he must dominate it—raise it when it falls and 


not the reverse.” 


Mr. Brown Points the Way 


One way business can help national defense is to 
maintain the premiums on group health and life in- 
surance for employees called to the colors. This is 
the commendable policy which Johns-Manville Corpo- 
ration proposes to follow. According to Lewis H. 
Brown, president of the company, not only will these 
payments be kept up for the employee but it will also 
be the company’s policy to reemploy those called for 
duty without loss of service benefits. And, so far as 
possible, the men will be put back in their same jobs 
at the same rate of pay. We are sure that this will 
be the general policy of all patriotic American cor- 
porations. To be sure, it will make quite a hole in 
the profits of some corporations, and it may mean 
less for the stockholders and for the management, 
but it is the square thing to do. There may be com- 
panies whose earnings will not permit such a policy, 
but these will be a minority if business activity con- 
tinues at normal. Since the depression, business men 
have made great strides in refuting the New Deal 
contention: They are interested only in making money 
without consideration of human values. Recent polls 
show the public now appreciates how much business 
has contributed to the national well being over the 
years. The people even nominated a business man for 
president. Nothing would do more to convince the 
man on the street that business is on the square with 
its workers than voluntarily looking after those who 
are called for service. It is not only the patriotic thing 
to do; it is also the fair thing to do. —J.C. A. 
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Typical of the savings being made 






by both large and small concerns in 






every line of business are these; 







$125.00 A MONTH SAVED ON COST OF 
KEEPING PAYROLL RECORDS 










A small concern saved $125 a month b 
installing a new Burroughs to write re- 
lated payroll records in one operation 







AVERAGE ANNUAL SAVING OF $7,455.81 










Analysis of 34 recent installations of new 
Burroughs statistical equipment showed 
that each averaged an annual saving of 
$7,455.81 from an average investment of 
$7,808.82—a 95.5% return on each invest- 
ment in new Burroughs equipment. 










SAVED $118,462.88 IN PURCHASE PRICE 










In buying 754 Burroughs Calculators, one 
concern saved $118,462.88 because the 
Burroughs range of calculators is so com- 
plete that the exact style and size re- 
quired for each desk could be purchased 
—without overbuying! 
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Who in your office should keep 
abreast of Burroughs developments 
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Burroughs makes available to every line of 
business information about new Burroughs 
machines and developments, and their ap- 
plication to current accounting problems. 
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How Modern Business 


Trains Leaders 





Years before he reaches the president’s chair, the typical 
business leader tackles a whole series of tough jobsina 
wide variety of situations. As he licks one after another 
his appointment to the presidency seems inevitable 





BY CAMERON McPHERSON 


HE president of a Cincinnati 

company was talking. “If you 
will bring sales up to $40,000 a 
months, or $480,000 a year, reduce 
sales and overhead expense at 
least 15 per cent, and cut inven- 
tories to a reasonable figure in our 
San Francisco branch, there will 
be a handsome reward for you in 
the future. I believe you can do it 
and I want you to tackle the job. 
It is not going to be easy. We have 
had three managers there in five 
years, and things have gone from 
bad to worse. Either we get them 
straightened out, or we will have to 
withdraw from that territory.” 

This was the assignment handed 
to a forty-eight-year-old former 
salesman for a manufacturing 
company recently. He had been a 
branch manager for nine years, a 
sales supervisor, and a_ general 
trouble man. Before he was a sales- 
man he had worked in the com- 
pany’s credit department, and had 
spent one year as assistant to the 
general manager of the company. 
No other man in the business knew 
so many of the company’s impor- 
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tant distributors and key cus- 
tomers. In the several branches he 
had managed, he had always in- 
creased sales and reduced operat- 
ing costs. 

As a final warning the president 
said: “And you must not do any- 
thing to get us involved in a labor 
difficulty in that rabidly union 
town.” 

After the branch manager left, 





the president, who is sixty-four 
years old, told his treasurer, “I 
have just arranged for a new 
president to take over my job in 
two years. I have had him in mind 
for my job for six years now, and 
if he brings the San Francisco 
office out of its present trouble, 
there is nothing to do but turn the 
business over to him.” 

Here is one method of grooming 
a man for bigger responsibilities, 
and it is a method that has worked 
in one business after another for 
many years. Study the record of 
many a successful business leader 
of today and you will find that he 
has been through a wide variety 
of experiences, handling many a 
tough assignment. 

The recent announcement by 
P. W. Litchfield that he was as- 
suming the chairmanship of the 
$190,000,000 Goodyear Tire and 








Nine Business Careers Analyzed 


1. Walter S. Carpenter, Jr., president, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
2. Francis A. Countway, president, Lever Brothers Company 

3. John Holmes, president, Swift and Company 

4. Alfred Kaufmann, president, Link-Belt Company 

5. Thomas Bayard McCabe, president, Scott Paper Company 

6. C. R. Palmer, president, Cluett, Peabody and Company 

7. Edwin J. Thomas, president, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
8. H. S. Wherrett, president, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


9. Joseph Wilshire, chairman, Standard Brands, Inc. 














Hired 
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Name and Age First Job with Company Appointed President 
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1909 | Purchasing Department 1940 


Walter S. Carpenter, Jr., 52 | E. I. du Pont de Nemours 








Francis A. Countway, 64 | Lever Brothers Company 
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1898 Messenger Boy | 1913 











| Messenger Boy | 1937 


John Holmes, 49 | Swift and Company 1906 


Alfred Kaufmann, 61 





Link-Belt Company 1901 


Thomas Bayard McCabe, 47 | Scott Paper Company | 1916 


| Draftsman 





| Salesman 














C. R. Palmer, 55 


| Cluett, Peabody and Company 1908 


| Salesman 


| 1924 
| 1997 


1929 











Edwin J. Thomas, 41 


| 1940 





Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 1916 | Stenographer 





H. S. Wherrett, 64 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


1905 | Manager, Plate Glass Sales | 1928 





Joseph Wilshire, 61 
| 





| Standard Brands, Inc. 1898 


| Salesman 
! 


| 1925 
| (The Fleischmann Company) 
| 1929 

| (Standard Brands, Inc.) 








Rubber Company spotlights the 
appointment of his successor as 
president, the forty-one-year-old 
Edwin J. Thomas, whose experi- 
ence with Goodyear ranges from 
Akron to Los Angeles, to Wolver- 
hampton, England, and back to 
Akron. Mr. Thomas was _ born 
within a stone’s throw of the com- 
pany’s big plant at Akron. He 
worked there as an extra helper 
while attending high school. When 
he graduated from high school he 
found a full-time job as a stenog- 
rapher in the Goodyear chemical 
laboratory. Later he became secre- 
tary to Mr. Litchfield, who was 
then factory manager of the young 
rubber company, just getting its 
corporate feet firmly planted in the 
fast-growing rubber industry. Then 
he joined the famous Goodyear 
“Flying Squadron,” which was 
then getting under This 
group is now largely composed of 
young college graduates © who 
undergo a two- or three-year 
course in training, largely produc- 
tion training. Then, it was the 
company’s early attempt to pro- 
vide well-trained men for the many 
new jobs that were opening in the 
company, and its purpose was to 
train young men for almost any 
position in the company. Many of 
today’s executives in Goodyear 
were members of the “Flying 
Squadron,” and the appointment 
of Mr. Thomas, one of the early 
members of the group, to the presi- 


way. 
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dency emphasizes the importance 
of forward-thinking in providing a 
way in which young men can re- 
ceive broad training for future 
responsibilities. 

After he left the “Flying Squad- 
ron,” Mr. Thomas became man- 
ager of factory personnel. From 
1928 to 1930 he was in California 
as superintendent of Goodyear’s 
Los Angeles plant; then he was 
returned to Akron to _ become 
assistant superintendent of the 
Akron factories, and by 1935 he 
went to Wolverhampton, England, 
as managing director of Good- 
year’s subsidiary there. Upon his 
return to Akron in 1936, he was 
made assistant to the president, 
and in 1938 was elected executive 
vice president. On August 7, 1940, 
Mr. Litchfield announced his in- 
tention to assume the chairman- 
ship and to turn over the presi- 
dency to Mr. Thomas. 

Take the case of Joseph Wil- 
shire, who is now chairman of the 
board of Standard Brands, Ine. 
Mr. Wilshire began work for the 
Fleischmann Company in 1898 as 
a salesman. He was promoted to 
supervisor of agencies, western di- 
vision. Then he was made general 
sales agent for the company in 
Mexico, then was assistant man- 
ager western division of the com- 
pany. 

Later he was appointed vice 
president and general manager of 
Fleischmann, a position he held 


until 1919, when he was appointed 
first vice president and assistant 
to the president. From 1925 to 
1929 he was president, and when 
Standard Brands was formed in 
1929, he became president of that 
organization. 

Another man who grew up with 
a company, filling so many diver- 
sified positions that it became ob- 
vious that he was slated for the 
presidency of the company, is 
Alfred Kaufmann, who has been 
president of Link-Belt Company, 
widely-known manufacturer of 
conveying and power transmission 
machinery. Mr. Kaufmann was 
born in Germany, worked as an 
apprentice in his first job after he 
came to this country. He started 
with Link-Belt as a draftsman in 
1901. He was, successively, super- 
intendent of construction, sales 
engineer, assistant to the president, 
manager of the Philadelphia plant, 
vice president of the Belmont 
works and the Dodge works until 
1924 when he was appointed presi- 
dent. It would be difficult to find a 
man more generally familiar with 
large scale operations than Mr. 
Kaufmann was before he was mad« 
president of the company. 

Often when a company reaches 
a point in its history where new 
blood is needed and new ideas ar« 
almost a necessity to insure sur 
vival, there comes up from th« 
ranks a man who has just th 
qualifications to pull the compan) 
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Where to Find Presidents 


Of fifty presidents of representative companies, seven began as 
clerks, three as lawyers, seven as salesmen, five as office boys, five 
as newspaper men, two as stenographers, two as bookkeepers, 
two as engineers, two as draftsmen. There were also included two 
who began teaching school, and nine in miscellaneous jobs such 
as newsboys, telegraph operators, chemists, machinists’ helpers, 
rodmen. Out of the entire fifty, only two began in jobs which 
could by the longest stretch of imagination be classed as execu- 
tive positions, unless we also include the lawyers and engineers 





trouble, or threatened 
trouble. This was somewhat the 
case at Cluett, Peabody and Com- 
pany when C. R. Palmer became 
president. Cluett, Peabody had be- 


come one of the best-known com- 


out of 


panies on earth. The company’s 
Arrow Collar man was _ better 
known in his day than nine motion 
picture stars, two matinee idols, 
and a whole flock of international 
celebrities. Young men everywhere 
made a conscious effort to look 
like the Arrow Collar man. The 
company had become supreme in 
the collar business, and then, with 
a sudden turn that was unlike 
other gradual changes in men’s 
styles, men began discarding the 
stiff collar. Only the die-hards, 
most notable of which was perhaps 
Herbert Hoover, insisted on stick- 
ing to starched collars. They went 
the way of detachable cuffs. 
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Some of the older men in Cluett, 
Peabody were puzzled as to what 
course the company should pur- 
sue. For the first time in the com- 
pany’s long career, people began 
to wonder if the management of 
the company had begun to fumble. 
Younger and seemingly more ag- 
gressive companies began to make 
soft collars, and the shirt-with- 
began 


collar-attached gaining 


ground. 


When Mr. 


president of the company he had 


Palmer was made 


definite ideas as to what was to be 
done. He was familiar with the 
fully 
understood the high regard which 
dealers had for Cluctt, Peabody. 


To take up the slack caused by the 


company’s methods and 


slump in starched collar sales, he 
began pushing shirts with greater 
vigor than ever before. Under his 
direction the company sold more 


than a million and a half white 
shirts of one model in one year. 
Ties and men’s underwear were 
added to the 
Shortly after he was made presi- 


company’s lines. 
dent, there came a great wave of 
price cutting, demands for allow- 
ances, and other bad _ practices 
which were dangerous. Despite the 
dangers in these temporary expedi- 
ents, many companies in the indus- 
try allowed themselves to be forced 
into falling back on them. Mr. 
Palmer and upheld 
prices and quality, refusing to 
dabble in measures 
which were adopted by others dur- 


stood firm 
temporary 


ing the early days of the depres- 


sion. He also (Continued on page 42) 
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If we believe German tales heard over the radio, old Westminster Abbey should be crumbling in ruins today, but, while 
it may not appear exactly like this picture made in happier times, it still stands as mute evidence that German air 
ferocity is not all that Hitler would have the world believe it to be. And perhaps it never will be, who can tell? 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE BLITZRRIEG? 





Where does the war stand today? Will Germany or 
England gain most by delay in vigorous hostilities 
until next spring? How long can the British stand 
harassing of supply routes by submarines, mines, 
bombers? Here our most generally accurate commen- 
tator on the war discusses these vital phases of war 





BY DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


HE blitzkrieg—in the sense of 
overrunning Britain—has been 
apparently postponed; or it may 
never come. The reasons are many. 
(1) British resistance is far 
stiffer than expected. Large-scale 
air attacks seem to have done little 
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damage but cost the aggressor 
heavily. Damage done to Britain 
so far by bombing is slight—as 
indicated by the recent industrial 
stock the London 
Stock Exchange, offsetting most of 
the previous decline. Incidentally, 


recovery on 


the damage done to Germany by 
British bombing is also slight. Ob- 
viously, it takes long preparation 
from the air before any weakening 
of defenses or morale can _ be 
achieved, 

(2) The season is too advanced. 
Germans “wasted” a month on 
Norway (the possession of which is 
not vital to them, since they hav 
now to the 
Lorraine, Luxemburg and Spain, 
etc., with a total metal capacity of 


28,000,000 metric tons), while rest 
of summer is too short for whole 


access iron ores ot 


sale military operations. The in 
vading army, even if successful, 
might be cut off from supplies b 
several days of bad weather and 
would be annihilated. From midd! 
September until the end of April 
Britain is protected most of th: 
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me by fogs and bad flying weath- 
. Especially her industrial cities 
‘e covered for almost seven or 
ght months by a blanket of mist 
id coal dust. She also has the 
dvantage of decentralization into 
erwhelmingly small- and medium- 
zed industrial units, which are 
ated in places widely spread 
ver the Isles. Postponement of 
.e blitzkrieg is therefore the 
isest choice. 
(3) British control of the seas 
still unchallenged. Even without 
merican destroyers, the English 
ivy manages to keep the sea 
nes open, to lock up the Italian 
et, and to protect the convoys. 
umerically, it has virtually main- 
ined its pre-war status, partly 
en improved it. 
(4) German superiority in the 
ur has proved not to be sufficiently 
reat to reap decisive results with- 
a short time—and they must 
so keep a substantial reserve to 
match the air armadas of “friend” 
talin. All experts agree that the 
ratio in numbers cannot be much 
better than two to one in favor of 
Germany, and that the British 
have an advantage of average 
quality, n@$ to mention the advan- 
tage to the defender consisting in 
the cooperation of anti-aircraft 
batteries, balloon barrages, etc. 
But on the other hand, the com- 
bined German-Italian capacity of 
production, plus the loot in 
France, may still outstrip the 
British output in planes, even with 
the moderate American addition 
forthcoming in the next few 
months, so that by spring, German 
superiority in the air may be even 
greater than it is at present. 
(5) The more so since it has 
0 be supported by sea operations 
for which they probably need also 
nore submarines, speedboats, etc. 
At the 
German 


beginning of the war 
submarine output was 
supposed to be one per week, and 
t must have risen since, thanks to 
[talian and French shipyards. 
\gain, Germany’s ability to at- 
tack next spring would be accord- 
ngly greater than it is at present. 
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(6) But what about Germany’s 
supplies during the winter? <Ac- 
cording to all indications, food 
supplies ought to be sufficient at 
least on a minimum level. Holland 
and Denmark provided enough 
livestock for a year if the Germans 
choose to slaughter it. Famine is 
not likely, even in Norway and 
Belgium, but if it should occur 
there or in Poland, the Nazis are 
willing to blame it on England. As 
to industrial raw materials, a great 
deal of loot has been acquired and 
some of the now “excessive” war 
machinery of the Axis powers may 
be available as scrap. The London 
Economist of June 20 pointed out 
that (according to German fig- 
ures) as much as 38 per cent of 
Germany’s demand for non-ferrous 
metals is substituted by aluminum 
and that she now controls the lead- 
ing European supply source of its 
raw material (bauxite) in France. 
Moreover, she is practically self- 
sufficient in zinc and magnesium, 
and uses a great deal of plastic 
material for substitution; she re- 
mains vulnerable in tin, lead, and 
copper, but only in the long run. 
Oil is, however, the most “burning” 
raw material problem of the Axis. 
Training 20,000 pilots each year 
at a minimum rate of 250 flying 
hours on planes driven by one or 
two motors of more than 1,000 
h.p. (each of which consumes at 
least 40 gallons of high-octane 
gasoline per hour) costs alone 
1,200,000 to 1,400,000 metric tons 
per annum, or almost all of 
Rumania’s oil export to Germany, 
not counting the lubricating oil 
consumed (11% quarts per hour). 
There may be some truth to the 
British claim of German shortage 
in well-trained pilots. The supply 
of heavy oils, incidentally, is an- 
other problematic aspect of the 
case. Moreover, in the long run, 
Rumania’s 6,000,000 metric tons 
of total oil output a year com- 
pares rather unfavorably with the 
28,000,000 tons of peace-time oil 
consumption of Axis-controlled 
Europe. But with perhaps 5,000,- 
000 tons home production of oils 


Dr. Palyi’s articles in ‘‘American 
Business’’ have attracted wide com- 
ment and won many readers because 
he has ‘‘called the turn’’ on military 
events with amazingly accurate fore- 
sight in one issue after the other 


and 500,000 to 600,000 tons from 
Galicia, plus old reserves, new 
loot, and restricted civilian con- 
sumption, the Axis may, in the 
spring, still be able to “fy.” 

(7) During the 


blockade will continue, of course, 


winter, the 


and the Germans will have a 
chance to weaken British defenses 
by continued air attacks on the 
Isles and by violent interference 
with shipping. The latter point is 
most important. How long can the 
British 
their supply routes by submarines, 


stand the harassing of 
mines, and bombers? They entered 
the war with a merchant tonnage 
of well over 21,000,000 gross tons 
and have acquired since practically 
all of the Dutch (3,000,000 tons) 
and Belgium (400,000 tons), most 
of the Norwegian (4,800,000 tons) 
and much of the French and 
Danish fleet (4,000,000 tons be- 
tween them). Some German and 














Italian boats have been captured, 
too, and the annual production of 
British Empire is about 3,000,000 
tons. Britain’s total shipping vol- 
ume would be presently about 
33,000,000 to 34,000,000 tons 
without subtracting the German 
claim of having sunk 5,000,000 by 
early August and not counting the 
ships under neutral flags, from the 
Panaman to the Japanese and from 
the Irish to the Greek, in direct 
or indirect British service. This is 
more than what Britain had in the 
last war and the efficiency of the 
average boat has also risen sub- 
statially, by replacing coal burn- 
ers by motor vessels, raising the 
speed, etc. Of course, the sub- 
marine and aerial threat and the 
loss of continental supply sources, 
compel roundabout routes and 
other delays and losses, against 
which it has to be taken into ac- 
count that this entire fleet of still 
almost 30,000,000 tons (by the 
end of August) serves Britain 
alone, not needing to care any more 
for the Continent nor to transport 
and supply large forces outside of 
British territory. In short, even if 
the German claim of sinking 1,000- 
000 tons per month, which the 
British deny, should be correct, it 
would take a year or so before the 
presently high British reserves of 
raw materials could be impaired to 
any serious extent. 

(8) At present, most of Bri- 
tain’s forces are concentrated for 
home defense and it would be im- 
portant for the aggressor to dis- 
tract some of those forces to other 
areas. This again is a time-taking 
procedure and may well be at- 
tempted during the winter, thus 
weakening by next spring British 
resistance at home. However, the 
wild talk about storming Gibraltar 
has subsided. It is virtually unas- 
sailable: A large and fortified solid 
rock with heavy guns hidden con- 
trols the landscape and could only 
be “starved” if the British lose 
control of the seas. More danger- 
ous could be an Italian attack on 
Egypt (Somaliland is of no major 
strategic importance) but again 
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control of the seas is decisive for 
British defense. The Italian army 
in Libya is enforced, thanks to 
France’s “neutrality” in Tunis, 
but it is extremely doubtful that 
it would be strong enough to over- 
come the 400 miles deep desert 
separating it from the Nile in face 
of substantial British forces. 
Egypt would declare war, too, and 
match at least the native divisions 
of Italy. Reinforcements from 
Palestine, India and Australia, or 
even from the home country are 
available, while the Italian army is 
cut off from its supply base at 
home and has to carry everything 
through the desert, including 
water. A really decisive attack on 
the Near East, and the Irak oil- 
fiields, would have to be supported 
over the land route via Asia Minor 
(“victory” over Greece alone, 
doubtful as it is, would have little 
more effect than to reassure Italian 
morale), but this pre-supposes to 
overcome the resistance of Greece 
and Turkey, the tremendous nat- 
ural and artificial hindrances in 
the latter country and in Syria, 
and would need Russia’s “permit” 
which is not likely to be forthcom- 





ing. Axis rule in the Near Ea: 
would outflank Russia’s vita 
southern front. If England stand 
up at home, it is not very like! 
that Russia (or for that matt 
Japan) should wish to get int 
trouble with her. 

All told, the Germans may 
able to play for time again as thi 
did last winter, playing havoc 
the meantime with British shij 
ping, supplies, factories, etc., an 
trying to divert British forces 
much as possible. Indications ai 
therefore, barring surprise event 
that there is likelihood for anoth: 
winter’s intensive blockade fro 
both sides with a probable attem, 
of the Germans to deliver a knoc! 
out blow to Britain next summe: 
The outcome depends, of cours 
on British morale and on Britis 
ability to withstand and retaliat: 
which in turn largely depend on th 
material help forthcoming from th 
Dominions and the United States 
But one thing is certain and ough: 
to be borne in mind: A “nego 
tiated” peace in the sense of 
compromise is not any more pos 
sible—if it ever has been 
the fight must go to the bitter end 





and 








(Photo Courtesy Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Compa’ 
A good example of flood lighting business properties as a preventive measu! 
against intruders and saboteurs, making suspicious persons easily detecté« 
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TALKING POLITICS TO EMPLOYEES 


BY JOHN GARTH 


S A business man justified in at- 

tempting to place before his em- 
ployees his views concerning dif- 
ferent political candidates? 

Does it help or hinder the 
chances of a candidate for a busi- 
ness man to espouse that candi- 
date’s election to his employees? 

What, if anything, can a busi- 
ness man do to assist his employee 
in reaching a decision concerning 
prominent candidates? 

These three questions are worry- 
ing many business men today, be- 
cause they feel that they would like 
to encourage their employees to 
vote for the candidates they feel 
est equipped to serve the country 
in this critical hour. Yet many of 
them hesitate, fearing that any- 
thing they say or do will be mis- 
understood, will be a boomerang, 
or arouse employees’ resentment. 

Some of them, remembering the 
election four years ago, feel that 
some of the letters and messages 
sent to employees by employers 
actually caused employees to vote 
against the employers’ wishes. 
Whether this was true or not, no 
one actually knows, though some 
business men do feel that they made 
votes for Roosevelt in asking em- 
ployees to vote for Landon. But 
they point out that the election 
four years ago was perhaps more 
bitter than this one in 1940 will be. 

Legally, according to a recent 
decision handed down by the Senate 
Campaign Expenditures Commit- 
tee, a business man can not only 
ask employees to vote for his can- 
didate, but can ask them for 
money. Recently Charles Edison, 
former assistant secretary of the 
Navy and now a candidate in 
New Jersey on the Democratic 
ticket, wrote a comprehensive let- 
ter to all his employees, stating 
that he knew many of them to be 
Republicans, and assuring them 
that he did not expect or want 
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their votes on any but a voluntary 


basis. He assured each employee 
of the giant Edison industries that 
no reprisals or criticisms would be 
tolerated, and that every Edison 
employee was to vote as his con- 
science dictated. 

But neither of these cases seems 
to answer the business man who 
wants to assist his employees in se- 
lecting a candidate. Is it good busi- 
ness? Does it arouse anger on the 
part of the employee? 

The answer is, we believe, “All in 
the way it is done.” For the em- 
ployer to urge or to request his em- 
ployees to vote a certain way, or 
to imply some business curtail- 
ment in the event his candidate 
does not win, is probably a serious 
mistake leading to bitterness. 

Instead of attempting to influ- 
ence a vote for a certain candi- 
date by requesting employees to 
vote in accord with the employer’s 
belief, it seems better to attempt to 
show, by word of mouth, in per- 
sonal contacts, company meetings, 
or by the distribution of literature, 
why the employer’s choice is the 
better. Or, to put it another way, 
where the employer attempts to 
show his employees that both have 





more to gain through the election 
of a candidate more likely to be 
favorable to business, it seems jus- 
tified and worth while to act. 

Much of the criticism of em- 
ployers in the past for activities in 
behalf of certain candidates has 
come from quick-tempered, rash, 
and overenthusiastic employers 
who have been unwise in declaring, 
“If my man isn’t elected, I will 
> or who have said, 
“We do not want people in this 
business who cannot see that our 
candidate is important to the suc- 
cess of this business.” 


shut up shop,’ 


Such statements, and unfortu- 
nately there are always some of 
them made in each campaign, are 
probably injurious to the very 
cause the employer wants to pro- 
mote. But that is not all; they 
probably pile up trouble for the 
future between the employer and 
his employees. It occurs to us that 
a letter, similar to this, accom- 
panied by campaign literature, 
would not be objected to by sen- 
sible employees : 

Dear Friend: 

It occurred to us that you would 
be interested in the attached book- 
let. While it (Continued on page 41) 
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Young Men in Top Management 





Is business threatened with more stagnation by old 
men, past their aggressive, forward-looking days, who 
sit on the lid and refuse to make way for more able 
youngsters who could make things really happen? 





BY WALTER WEBB 


OHN F. KENNEDY, one of the 

many offsprings of the volatile 
“Joe” Kennedy, Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James, has written 
a book, Why England Slept. 
This lad of twenty-three asserts 
that Great Britain’s unprepared- 
ness arose, among other things, 
out of bad leadership, which in 
turn is partially accounted for in 
the “great lack of young progres- 
sive and able leadership.” This 
young buck said a mouthful. 

Has it occurred to you that a 
turning point in England’s foreign 
policy came at the time of An- 
thony Eden’s recall, when Musso- 
lini raised so much Cain about the 
tactics of the young upstart, 
Eden? If old Mother England had 
let the young man proceed there 
might have been no war. He prob- 
ably told Mussolini where he would 
have to head in “or else.” And, if 
England had bucked up to it then, 
and had responded to the clear 
thinking and judgment of Eden 
and his like, the whole story might 
have been different, because Eng- 
land would have followed through 
in a realistic manner, prepared 
herself and revitalized the spirit 
which made the Kingdom great. 

But Chamberlain and the other 
old boys of his time had built up 
the business; they were tired and, 
having been through the “war to 
end war,” they wanted no more 
trouble or competition. They 
wanted to coast, never thinking 
that what they wanted to do was 
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contrary to the ideas of the Fas- 
cist, the Communist, the Nazi, and 
all other aggressors. 

Corporation history parallels 
national history. Business today 
in many respects is all jammed up. 
The old boys are not going out 
through the top. They are batter- 
ing down the main hatches and 
sitting tight. They either recoil 
from becoming chairman of the 
board or if they move up into what 
has been a seat of great honor but 
lessened power, they drag the 
power along with them. 

The old it 
really must, because it will not sur- 
render. Not in these times. It has 
formed a combination in restraint 
of youth. It is strictly informal 
but the countersign is clear, “they 





guard may die 


shall not pass,” meaning the young 
bloods. The “fold men for counsel, 
and young men for action” system 
is out of kilter. The 
breadth, and depth of the great de- 
pression have, paradoxically, em- 
phasized the need for but upset 
the equilibrium of this youth and 


length, 


age combination. 

Fear has gripped the hearts of 
some of the biggest old men at the 
head of the works, made them re- 
luctant to give leeway to the young 
men filled with energy, aching to 
get into scrimmage and a chance 
to carry the ball. The old boys 
are not gracefully 
through the chairmanships. They 
are gumming up the rising tide of 
youthful enthusiasm and the very 


going out 


Only 37 years old when he assumed 
presidency of Kelvinator, George W 
Mason has proved that young men can 
lead big business profitably, and the 
record of Paul Hoffman in pulling 
Studebaker out of aslump brought on 
by mistakes of older men is another 
corroboration for Mr. Webb's claim 
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Edgar S. Bloom, former president, Western Electric, thought the retirement rule should not apply to him, but the company 
thought differently and promoted C. G. Stoll (left) to the presidency. John A. Stevenson (center), president, Penn Mutual 
Life, is an exception to the rule that ancient men must lead the big insurance companies, and almost everybody is familiar 
with the splendid record made by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. (right), in brushing out cohwebs left at U.S. Steel by older men 


derring do which put the top boys 
where they are teetering today. 

The big shots say it isn’t so, but 
that’s only the defense mechanism 
of ego striving to dominate their 
fear of the future. They worked 
hard to reach the top. They for- 
tified their positions, acquired 
blocks of stock, saved and invested 
for a rainy day or old age itself. 
Then, along came the depression, 
slumping the market value of their 
stocks, depleting their investment 
portfolios, cut their salaries. Their 
future looms up with all the un- 
certainties which urged them for- 
ward in their peak years, when 
they spent their physical and 
spiritual stamina to get on. Any- 
body would recoil from that kind 
of situation. But, the show must 
go on, the caravan of business 
moves forward, whether we like it 
or not. 

It is at once unfortunate and 
discouraging for the younger men, 
standing by in the days of their 
greatest vigor, waiting for some- 
body to die to get their chance, 
and equally dangerous for the 
business, with heads who are scared 
to death and seek refuge in their 
shells of “conservatism” which in 
many instances is only another 
name for dry rot. 

Too few business men at the top 
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are responding to suggestions of 
progressive activity. Few young 
men are getting chances. Here and 
there are older men who have re- 
tained their sense of proportion 
and are according the young men a 
run for their money. Others are 
keeping them hid, letting them do 
just enough to afford the old boy 
the benefits such efforts provide, 
without letting the young chap ap- 
pear above the horizon of the mass 
of workers. Of course, it can’t last. 
The business goes to seed, and 
finally, somebody wakes up; the or- 
ganization is shaken out and a new 
regime undertakes to go ahead 
under new and younger leaders of 
action. Or, the business just fades 
out, goes through liquidation, or 
receivership and that’s that. 

All men always have had a 
tendency to discount the ability of 
the younger man coming up. They 
just cannot imagine that any man 
can know more or do better at a 
given age than they were able to 
do at that given age. This is 
played up by the aging executive. 
Capital is timid, and just naturally 
gives ear to the man who has made 
good, when he simply says this or 
that man is “not quite ready,” or 
“not experienced enough” or 
“needs a few more years on his 
shoulders” to carry burdens in- 


volving heavy profit or loss to the 
firm. ‘The young man, in a way, is 
far too many years in the position 
of the beginner who can’t get a 
job because he has had no experi- 
ence and can’t get experience be- 
cause he can’t get a job. The man 
higher up always has the second- 
line man behind the eight ball. 
Today, the tendency is to keep him 
there, by not giving him a chance 
at all or by keeping his perform- 
ance buried so the performer does 
not loom ‘up to his full size in the 
eyes of those who matter. 

Big shot after big shot talks the 
other way. But, in too many cases, 
it is just conversation, camouflage. 
Most of the adages palmed off on 
the young, impressionable hopeful 
are being passed out by men who 
are themselves doing everything 
opposite to save their own hides, 
recast their own set-ups. Rare in- 
deed is the man who is pushing for- 
ward the young fellows who can 
deliver if they get a chance. 

The biggest man in business, and 
there are so few of him anytime, 
is the man who first can do it him- 
self, and second, train and then 
let the younger men do it, and 
give them credit for it. Too many 
young men today are performing 
under wraps because the real big 
shot is tired out, knows he is slip- 
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ping, but for economical reasons 
or “will to power” cannot or does 
not quit himself. It would be inter- 
esting, and surprising, if overnight 
the first string big-name men were 
whisked away from the business. 
In many instances the only change 
would be a spirited speeding up 
and refreshing streamlining of op- 
erations, and in a year directors 
and stockholders would be wonder- 
ing why they hadn’t done it before. 
The swift tempo, the kaleidoscopic 
changes, the revolutionary adjust- 
ment in operations, taxes, federal 
restrictions, world-wide events, 
have almost destroyed the effec- 
tiveness of the methods which built 
present-day business. 

More than ever the big shot’s 
greatest value lies in his advice and 
counsel to the young men, to whom 
abrupt and daily change is “nor- 
mal,” who know nothing of the 
“good old days,” and who have the 
youthful quality of adaptability 
which subsides with the years. The 
idea that second-line men must 
wait until they achieve the ripened 
years of the top men before they 
can deliver is childish. The radio, 
the movies, trade conventions, 
associations, inventions, Rotary, 
etc., all these things have brought 
the young fellows forward to where 
many of them know more and are 
better equipped at thirty than 
many of the present day “Lords” 
were at fifty. (How old am I? 
Who—me? I’m fifty-four.) The 
old boy doesn’t like that, but truth 
is truth whether we like it or not. 

These young fellows are going 
to break through, make no mistake 
about that. Next to needing all 
their young, strong, hopeful, effi- 
cient activity, what business needs 
is more oldsters who will recognize 
this rise of youth and capitalize it 
for the benefit of themselves and 
their corporations. Some oldsters 
make no mistakes in operations, 
they simply do nothing, and wreck 
the whole business. The young 
fellow makes lots of mistakes in an 
operation, because he does things, 
and saves the whole business. 

In summing up, these observa- 
tions on three nationally-known 
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corporations afford a rough idea. 
The late Judge E. H. Gary was a 
great man. He was a czar, and 
under his despotic rule, he domi- 
neered and dominated U. S. Steel. 
Many a young man became com- 
mercially finding 
himself at the end of his years of 
vigor, physically and spiritually 
unable to qualify for the oppor- 
tunity opened when the judge 
passed on to his reward. Big Steel 
then lanquished because there were 
no strong men ready. Those who 
might have been strong had been 
drained of initiative and drive try- 
ing to make good for, with, and as, 
“Gary.” After a while Big Steel 
went out and got a blood trans- 
fusion—young Stettinius. Just a 
kid. And he put Big Steel back 
into business again. He is a vigor- 
ous guy Gary probably would not 
have tolerated. They will say it 
isn’t so—but it is. 

Sewell Avery went into Mont- 
gomery Ward’s. Brought in his 
own crew and cleaned it up. Did a 
swell job. Lately there have been 
wholesale “resignations,” a veri- 
table purge of his own picked top 
flight men. Why? When asked 
what was the matter, Avery is re- 
ported to have said that nothing 
was the matter, when any of these 
fellows ventured to differ with him, 
he just tossed them out the win- 
dow. Well, how many men has he 
left who dare think anything that 
he doesn’t think? If Avery were 
the man he was when he went in, he 
would fire himself for (1) talking 
that way and (2) for going “in- 
fallible” and becoming irritated 
when a subordinate ventured to 
differ with him in anything related 
to the good of the business. 

Finally, there is “General” 
R. E. Wood, over at “Sears.” His 


emasculated, 
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technique is the “old army game.” 
“Yes, a thousand times, yes” is 
the slogan. Woe unto him who 
thinks fearlessly and dares to say 
“No.” Wood can’t handle that. 

Wood was strong for the rule 
of retirement at sixty, when he 
became president. Approaching 
sixty he softened, however, al- 
though he did “retire” as presi- 
dent. The rule, it seems, did not 
apply to the chairman. Like Roose- 
velt, and in much the same manner, 
he yielded to the “draft.” So, he is 
still “on high,” and over a few 
years he has divested himself 
pretty well of those men who don’t 
get the idea, or do, and you never 
really hear anything about it, ex- 
cept that they have “resigned” or 
“retired” to spend more time with 
etchings or in other harmless 
avocations, far away from the ears 
which recoil from anything but 
“Ves.” 

It is a neat question to deter- 
mine how much net gain accrues to 
a corporation, if the results of a 
“Czar’s” reign are spread and con- 
sidered over the years following 
his incumbency, instead of just the 
years he is on the job. Too many 
of these “monarchs,” relics of a 
fading generation, are “after me, 
the deluge” type. These old boys 
who have done a good job just 
cannot believe they are less effec- 
tive now than they were then. But, 
they are. And the young men may 
well shy clear of them and try to 
hook up with a business headed by 
men who are living in 1940, aware 
that the point of view, problems, 
practices, and procedure of 1929 
days are no longer good, and bet- 
ter forgotten, rather than per- 
petuated. The old guard may die— 
but it will not surrender—in these 
precarious times. Controlling 
stockholders, bankers, alert direc- 
tors may well give more time from 
the outside looking at the inside, 
and making room for some young 
bucks with plenty stuff, and who 
can do it, if the staff high com- 
mand will only gét off their necks. 
Gangway for Youth—that’s better 
for men and business than the 
Combination in Restraint of Youth 
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Like a Frog Jumping Out of a Well 


E ALL remember that old brain teaser about the 

frog. His job was to jump out of a 30-foot 
well, 2 feet at a time. But each time he jumped 
2 feet he fell back 6 inches. How many jumps were 
required to take him out? 

In some ways salesmanship is like that. You stir 
around, make a lot of new contacts, build up a group 
of hot prospects. Say, for example, ten good pros- 
pects. Then all in one day you close three prospects, 
lose three, and four others put off buying indefinitely. 

You have made three sales, which is good. But all 
your prospects are gone. Which means that you 
must go to work all over again and build up ten more 
prospects. It takes time to warm up prospects from 
cold turkey. And during this time there are no actual 
sales to cheer you, or bring in commission checks. 

Every specialty salesman faces this problem sooner 
or later. There have been a thousand attempts to lick 
it, but the only one I have ever found worth a con- 
tinental is this: Make a few cold turkey calls every 
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day. No matter how much “established trade” you 
may enjoy, no matter how busy you may be, sand- 
wich in these cold turkey calls. Some salesmen term 
these calls missionary work, but no matter what the 
name, they are important in every day’s work. 

Doing this regularly means that you will con- 
stantly have prospects built up to the point of clos- 
ing. You will never run out of hot prospects. 

The same principle applies to business. Show me 
a business, no matter how big, which is going along 
without adding new customers, and I will show you 
a business which is headed for the scrap heap. Like 
the frog, we can jump ahead easily, but there is al- 
ways a certain amount of slipping back—lost cus- 
tomers, for exampie. 

The skill with which a salesman or a_ business 
plans to counteract the “slipping back,” which comes 
from customers lost to competition, who move away, 
go out of business, or stop buying, is the yardstick 
by which we gauge growth.—E. W. 
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Caught in the act, F. F. Hoyt, controller of Carrier Corporation, is one of the executives who prefer machines to shorthand 


Carrier’s Experiences with 
Centralized Correspondence 





With a bonus plan to increase earnings of rapid opera- 
tors, Carrier Corporation finds it possible to cut cor- 
respondence costs by the use of machine dictation and 


to speed all kinds of typed production in its offices 





BY MARGUERITE I. HART 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York 


N JANUARY 1939 Carrier Cor- 
poration, after much discussion 
and a number of tests and check- 
ups, adopted the dictating machine 
system of handling correspond- 
ence. 

When the machines were in- 
stalled we turned the entire job of 
organizing our centralized depart- 
ment of correspondence over to the 
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dictating machine company. An 
experienced organizer of central- 
ized departments to act as tempo- 
rary supervisor was sent to our 
office. The formation of this de- 
partment was left almost entirely 
in her hands. Our two largest de- 
partments were first centralized. 
In those departments twenty-eight 
stenographers were employed. The 


survey recommended that twelve 
remain in those departments, seven 
to be transferred to the central 
transcribing department, nine then 
being available for other duties. 
In this case, four of the stenog- 
raphers were transferred to other 
departments, twelve were left in 
the departments, and twelve were 
brought in to form the nucleus of 
the central transcribing bureau, a 
and messenger then 
being added. As soon as these two 
departments were functioning fair- 
ly well under the new system, other 
departments were gradually ab- 
sorbed. More girls were brought 
into the central bureau, and it 


supervisor 


became a regular proving ground 
where the “wheat was separated 
from the chaff,” resulting in a re 
duction of personnel from fourteer 
girls to our present force of eight 

The reaction of the personne! 
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toward this new method? When 
word was issued from the inner 
offices that such was to be the fate 
of Carrier, it was the talk of the 
office. Surreptitiously, cartoons ap- 
bulletin boards 
on the subject of dictating ma- 


peared on the 


chines. One pictured a_ rather 
robust gentleman, mouthpiece in 
hand, telling a visitor that he 
couldn’t learn to dictate to a ma- 
chine until he had this new attach- 
ment made—the attachment being 
two women’s hosiery display forms. 
The other pictured an elderly man, 
blowing a clarinet with much gusto 
into the mouthpiece, while a man 
at a nearby desk explained to an 
amazed bystander that he starts 
all his dictation that way because 
his stenographer is a jitterbug. 
During the formative period of 
this department we met with much 
resistance on the part of dictators 
and stenographers, for like many 
organizations of our size, we, too, 
have our prima donnas. When 
erstwhile secretaries found them- 
selves transferred to the central 
department, “chained” to a ma- 
chine, their actions would cause 
one to think that they had been 
condemned to a life of serfdom or 
relegated to the scrap heap. That 
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This relatively small department handles all Carrier correspondence, technical and statistical typing, multilith originals 








In the purchasing department shown above, much of the routine and special 
follow-up work is expedited through the constant use of machines for dictation 


first day of reorganization Dame 
Rumor worked seventy-five minutes 
in every hour—salaries were to be 
cut, hours prolonged, penalties of 
one kind or another invoked, no- 
body could leave the room, and 
other such absurdities. But these 
rumors were soon dissipated and 
settled 


the department down 


gradually into a real working unit. 

After a little over a year’s op- 
eration, we have today six of the 
original girls in the department. 
They are a happy, spirited, indus- 
trious group. There is no unrest, 
for they know they are specialists 
and their jobs are secure. They are 
earning—and I mean earning— 
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more money than they did under 
the old procedure, an achievement 
filled with much satisfaction. On 
several occasions private secre- 
tarial jobs were dangled before 
their eyes, but were refused. 

As far as the dictators are con- 
cerned, we had an extensive secre- 
tarial system, where one secretary 
was assigned to not more than two 
men, and in many cases a secre- 
tary served only one. This tended 
to promote a “caste” system, 
which has been alleviated through 
the use of dictating machines. Of 
course, when we substituted dic- 
tating machines for private secre- 
taries, our dictators found innum- 
erable reasons why they could not 
use the machine. Engineers 
brought to light technical reports, 
sales supervisors produced com- 
prehensive proposals; foreign cor- 
respondents pointed to the compli- 
cated procedure of their mailing 
schedules, involving Clipper planes 
and steamship sailings of mail 
going to such fancifully named 
outposts as Paramaribo and Togo- 
land; purchasing agents raised a 
cry about technical specifications 
on purchases for manufacturing 
requirements. The work from our 
foreign division which represents 
about one-third of our entire pro- 
duction comes to us from, in addi- 
tion to our regular personnel, 
Britishers, Hollanders, Egyptians, 
Chileans, South Americans, Mexi- 
cans, Cubans, Spaniards, and 
many others from the four corners 
of the world, who are brought to 
Syracuse for factory training. 
These gentlemen have a command 
of the English language, but their 
oral efforts are anything but a 
Dictaphone operator’s delight. All 
of these engineers, sales super- 
visors, foreign correspondents, 
purchasing agents, and others have 
found that their work can be 
handled successfully under this 
system. Today we serve 14 depart- 
ments, about 125 dictators, and 
have from 80 to 115 cylinders 
coming in for transcription daily 
—all of which is handled by 6 
operators and 2 typists. 

It also was necessary to do a 
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bit of persuasive selling in con- 
nection with the reorganization of 
clerical duties in those depart- 
ments. Under the old system each 
man had his secretary do his filing, 
answer his phone, sharpen his pen- 
cil, send out wires and cables, etc. 
We had to select one capable girl 
to take over these responsibilities 
and serve all the men in her de- 
partment in this connection. Today 
that girl’s desk is a clearing house 
for the particular department, and 
it has been found that she more 
quickly and efficiently performs 
such duties as taking care of mail, 
phones, telegrams and _ teletype 
messages ; collecting and releasing 
outgoing mail; filing; keeping itin- 
eraries; maintaining records; and 
generally keeping order in the de- 
partment. 

Interesting to note was the in- 
crease in dictation. At first we 
thought that the men were merely 
availing themselves of the use of 
machines as a means of catching 
up on back work, and that it would 
level off to normal. However, this 
increase has continued and we have 
definitely found that under the new 
system the dictator now has time 
for those jobs which previously 
would have been delayed until he, 
or his secretary, was not so busy— 
ofttimes resulting in delays of sev- 
eral months. We already have 
typed two textbooks and innum- 
erable articles for publication, 
and assisted in the expeditious 
handling of much material of an 
unusual nature. 

We have found that a central- 
ized department can prove to be 
a paradise for the purpose of test- 
ing materials. We recently com- 
pleted a survey on typewriter rib- 
bons, the results of which are in- 
creased efficiency, better appear- 
ance, and an appreciable monetary 
saving. We are now about to em- 
bark on a survey of carbon paper 
and another of Mimeograph sten- 
cils. Too, the performance of type- 
writers and the quality of station- 
ery and other supplies can be 
definitely tested. 

Improvements in stencil cutting 
and Ditto work, standardization in 








the arrangement of correspondence 
and memoranda, the practice of 
Multilithing form letters sent out 
to our domestic and foreign fields 
are all a result of centralization. 

In addition to the transcribers, 
our personnel includes two typists 
—typists who are specialists on 
intricate and difficult material. 

Since the inception of the wages 
and hours legislation, our central 
department has solved the over- 
time problem. Here we have been 
able to cope with emergency jobs 
of large proportions, which ordi- 
narily might warrant overtime. 
For instance, one day our sales 
department required sixty original 
letters to be placed in the mail that 
same day; because of this flexibil- 
ity, we were able to return this 
work to them within three hours, 
without slighting other dictators. 

All work received up until 3:30 
is returned to the dictator that 
same day. After that hour, rush 
cylinders are given preference and 
are guaranteed completion. 

Shortly after the inception of 
our central transcribing depart- 
ment, we recognized the need of a 
stenographic manual. Such a 
manual was drawn up and dis- 
tributed not only to that depart- 
ment, but to all secretaries and 
stenographers in our main and 
branch offices. We feel that not 
only does such a manual promote 
standardization on the part of the 
transcriber and secretary, but is a 
curb on those dictators who are 
not inclined to give much thought 
to the handling of correspondence. 

We know that operators in a 
correspondence department must 
possess aptitudes, interests, and 
ability comparable to those of first- 
class secretaries. They must be 
able to arrange letters, memo- 
randa, business documents, and 
other dictated material in proper 
form according to correct usage. 
They must, above all, possess lan- 
guage sense. 

Just as soon as the central 
transcribing bureau gave evidence: 
of being on a sound foundation, w: 
looked toward the establishment of 
an incentive (Continued on page 43 
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“Never the Twain Shall Meet’ 





What the Sales 
Manager Thinks 


What the 
Salesman Thinks 


The 
Probable Truth 





He is a price man. Always com- 
plaining that our prices are too 
high. If prices were as low as he 
wants, we’d need no salesmen. 


People are price-minded today. 
The house can’t expect me to 
hypnotize buyers into paying us 
a big premium just because we 
are well known. 


If both the sales manager and 
the salesman forgot prices and 
thought more about VALUE 
there would be less difficulty. 





He is just calling on old cus- 
tomers, many of them estab- 
lished before he went on the ter- 
ritory. Guess we need a new man 
in his place. 


I can’t take time to go on wild 
goose chases after a lot of small 
prospects. It takes all my time 
taking care of established trade. 


Extra quota credit for new ac- 
counts, or a slight bonus, would 
win the salesman’s attention to 
new accounts. Or his territory 
may be too big. 





He is spending too much money. 
We will put a stop to his habit 
of living in $4.00 rooms every 
place he goes. 


The house doesn’t want me to 
be a cheap skate. I think a 
salesman is entitled to the best 
the road affords. 


A manual which carefully out- 
lined expense allowances and 
showed the salesman why it is 
to, his advantage to travel 
economically is needed. 





He has hit a dead level and his 
sales have shown little increase 
in three years while his sales 
cost has gone up each year. 


It has been two years since I 
had a raise. I am stymied with 
this job. The house thinks it has 
a rope around my neck. I am 
going to demand a raise. 


A tentative raise subject to 
an immediate reduction in sales 
costs might wake up the sales- 
man to do better. 





Half a dozen other salesmen 
want his territory and have 
asked to be transferred to it if 
we make a change. He has gone 
stale. 


This is the most forsaken ter- 
ritory in the country. The sales 
manager has it in for me. That’s 
why he sent me to this sales 
Siberia. 


The most natural thing on 
arth is for a salesman to think 
his territory is poor. Show him 
what other men think of their 
territories. 





He must be dumb to think that 
I can get any information from 
these meager, half-filled reports 
he sends me. He may be lazy. I 
have fired men for less. 


What do they think I am—a 
statistician? Why don’t they 
give me a secretary if they want 
all this dope? Nobody reads re- 
ports anyway. 


If the sales manager wrote more 
often as a result of reports, the 
salesman would know they are 
read. A report is a good way for 
a salesman to prove he knows 
his territory. 





His quota is too low. We have 
men in undeveloped territories 
with lower quotas. He is a small 
time man, with small ideas, and 
is not sold on our line. 


They must take my quota fig- 
ures from passing box car num- 
bers. I’ll bet there isn’t another 
man on the force in such a small 
territory with a quota as big. 


If the sales manager showed 
how carefully the quota is 
figured and let him know more 
about other men’s quotas, he 
would be ashamed to complain. 








The last time I visited him he 
had left half his samples at 
home. How can he want new 
items when he fails to show the 
old ones? 





Every buyer in my territory is 
sick and tired of looking at these 
old items. I wish the house 
would wake up and turn out 
some snappy new numbers. 





More sales information to show 
how others are selling old items 
would help this salesman realize 
that many old items are the best 
sellers. 
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Watch Little Details to Close 
Bigg Sales 1: sos vars 





Getting the order is one thing, but making it stick is 
another, and building orders into permanent buyers 
is still another, but there are field-tested ideas to 
help do all three things in this brief selling report 





eet he sells an order, a 
friend of mine who has a great 
reputation as a salesman, says: 

“Let’s go back over this order 
and sce if everything is all right. Is 
that the right way to spell your 
name?” Then he _ checks’ the 
amount, the address, routing, and 
every detail of the order. 

Discussing this method of his, I 
told him that it seemed to me that 
it was against all advice of the 
experts on selling. 

“It may be. After all I am only 
a salesman,” he answered, “and I 
am not an expert, but here is the 
way I look at it. Any order a cus- 
tomer has just given me is impor- 
tant to him. He is going to have 
to part with some money to pay 
for it. I want it right. But there 
is more to it than that. I want him 
to know that I am in deadly earn- 
est about his business. I want him 
to understand fully that he has 
bought something from me, and 
that I take his business seriously. 
In other words, I want him to know 
that his order is just as important 
to me as it is to him.” 

The more we consider this sales- 
man’s method the better it seems. 
In the first place it eliminates 
errors. Second, it gives the cus- 
tomer a chance to change his mind 
before the order has been placed, 
and it makes the customer realize 
his own obligations in buying. This 
man sells store equipment in a 
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small town territory where few of 
his customers have their own 
printed purchase forms. They 
sign his order blank. He even en- 
courages them to read the “fine 
print” so that they fully under- 
stand they will have to pay the 
freight, and that every condition 
of the contract is stated in the 
order itself. 

Many of the misunderstandings 
about orders are blamed, by the 
customer, on the salesman. How 
many orders which result in some 
misunderstanding go wrong be- 
cause the customer declares, “But 
the salesman told me I could take 
90 days,” or, “but the salesman 
said you would pay the freight.” 
So, it would seem safe to say that 
this plan is not a bad one, even 
though it does take time, and once 
in a great while causes some cus- 
tomer to change his mind. 

If we will check the operating 
methods of most great salesmen we 
will find that nine out of ten of 
them are great fellows for taking 
pains. They watch many little de- 
tails of their work which lesser 
salesmen neglect. There is a print- 
ing salesman I know who once got 
the reputation of marking “Rush” 
on all his orders. Soon no one in 
the shop paid much attention to 
his “Rush” markings. Then he got 
wise and today when a customer 
says he is in a big rush he care- 
fully questions the customer to 


make sure just exactly how much 
of a rush the customer is in. He 
tells me that the less printing a 
customer buys the more likely he is 
to be in a rush. He just wants to 
see his name in print, and ca 
hardly wait. Actually, he is often 
in no special hurry, aside from this 
perfectly natural desire to see how 
his new job is going to look. But 
if there is a reason for hurrying 
he carefully explains just what his 
plant can do without charging 
overtime. Often the customer is not 
in as big a hurry as he thinks he 
is. And this saves much hurried 
work, reduces opportunities for 
errors, and smooths the flow of 
business no end. 

Vagueness is Public Enemy Num- 
ber One of good selling. The sales- 
man who does not take the time 
and trouble to put all the facts 
and conditions of an order right 
on the face of the order blank is 
courting trouble, both for himself 
and the house which employs him. 
But there are other ways in which 
a salesman can watch the petty 
details of his work with consider- 
able profit to himself. Says an 
automobile salesman, “I clip the 
newspapers every day. Each eve- 
ning I sort these clippings and 
familiarize myself with the local 
people whose names are mentioned 
in the papers. I find that knowing 
that the dress goods buyer of a 
local store has just returned from 
New York helps me when I want 
to sell him a car. I can say, ‘You 
must have seen many of these cars 
in New York.’ Or to know that a 
man has just recovered from a seri- 
ous illness, made a hole in one, had 
a son graduate from college, : 
daughter marry, or a wife b 
elected president of the Garder 
Club gives me just a little edg: 
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wer other salesmen who don’t 
<now him from Adam’s off ox.” 

Knowing who people are is a big 
ielp in any kind of selling. Hariot 
Smith, who sells about as many 
jooks as any book saleswoman in 
he country, constantly astounds 
people who come into her depart- 
nent at Marshall Field’s great 
ook section in Chicago. Recently 
Philip Moeller, famed director of 
the Theatre Guild in New York, 
ame into the Field book section 
ind asked Miss Smith about a 
urrently popular book. She told 
iim so much about it he was 
imazed. He said, “I did not know 
people who sold books also read 
them.” Miss Smith admitted that 
she read what she could. He 
bought several books which he 
ook with him. 

Next day he was on hand again, 
looking for Miss Smith, to buy 
more books. This time, when he had 
selected his books, he asked that 
they be sent to “P. Moeller.” 
When he said this Miss Smith said, 
“Oh, are you the Philip Moeller, 
of the Theatre Guild?” 

Naturally, Mr. Moeller was 
pleased at being recognized. Now 
that one recognition could have 
been an accident. After all, any 
salesperson will recognize some 
names. But, and here I am giving 
iway a secret that has helped to 
make Miss Smith one of the great- 
est book sellers who ever lived, it 
is an old trick of hers. Day after 
day she recognizes important cus- 
tomers the minute they step into 
the department. But she doesn’t 
stop there. She knows what they 
have been up to, and asks them 
if they had a nice vacation at Bar 
Harbor, or if they had a pleasant 
time on a recent Caribbean cruise. 

Other people in the department 
often wonder why so many impor- 
tant people insist on being served 
by Miss Smith. The answer is that 
they remember some little detail of 
service, or some extra bit of in- 
formation which she passed on to 
them when she served them previ- 
ously. Miss Smith reads all the 
and two New York 
papers to keep up with important 


Chicago 
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It may seem to slow up selling to stop and check every detail of an order after 
selling it, but it makes the buyer realize that you take your job seriously 


people—the kind of people who 
buy expensive sets of books, or sev- 
eral hundred dollars’ worth of cur- 
rent books at a time. 

Although they will not always 
tell you, almost every unusually 
successful salesman has many 
little methods which bring in big 
orders, or create permanent cus- 
tomers instead of customers who 
shop around until everybody in 
town bids on a deal. 

There is an office equipment 
salesman in Chicago who knows the 
age and condition of practically 
every one of the machines in his 
territory. Customers are  con- 
stantly being astonished by his 
knowledge of their machines, in- 
cluding the age, condition, and ca- 
Occa- 
sionally a customer will buy a used 


pacity of each machine. 
machine, only to be amazed to 
learn that he knows where it came 
from and how long it had been in 
use by the original owner. Such 
salesmen command respect the 
minute they step in a prospect’s 
or customer’s office. 

Some salesmen call for years on 
customers and never seem to re- 
member or care anything about the 


customer’s business, his employees, 
or his equipment. On one of the 
hottest days last summer I had 
occasion to make a round of calls 
with a business equipment sales- 
man. I was amazed at all the things 
he knew about his customers. 
Every receptionist knew him on 
sight and arranged to get him in 
without ever stopping to ask whom 
he wanted to see. One receptionist 
told him about a new employee who 
needed some equipment and ar- 
ranged for him to see the new 
executive. Another told him of a 
prospect several blocks away. This 
salesman’s popularity with recep- 
tionists, secretaries, and assistants 
was not accidental. He went out 
of his way to cultivate them and 
to make them feel important. And 
they went out of their way to help 
him sell. 

Careful individual treatment of 
every customer is one of the surest 
ways a salesman can build a real 
business for himself. But let a 
salesman reach the point where he 
“treats *em all alike” and he is 
riding for a fall. For each cus- 
tomer wants to be treated differ- 
ently and individually. 
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A MILLION DOLLAR BUSINESS ON 
“N UISANCE” LINES BY RUEL McDANIEL 





He saved $1,000, borrowed $1,700 on an insurance pol- 
icy, and started a wholesale business specializing in 
flour, sugar, and other “‘short profit’’ lines most whole- 
salers neglect. A thrilling story which shows there 
are plenty of new frontiers in old businesses today 





H 

ST wholesale grocers will tell 

you that there’s no money in 
flour and sugar and salt. They 
frequently call them “nuisance” 
lines. They’re forced to handle 
them as a service to customers, but 
they don’t like them much better 
than a polar bear likes summer. 

Howard Dodd is one wholesale 
grocer who does not entertain that 
attitude. And for practical rea- 
sons. With these “nuisance” lines 
as a basis, he has built a million- 
dollar business from scratch in ten 
years. 

What is a lot more important, 
on this $1,000,000 annual volume, 
he shows more than 3 per cent net 
profit. 

The Dodd wholesale grocery 
business is purely a “depression 
baby” grown to vigorous manhood. 
After having worked for wholesale 
grocery firms since he started as 
stock boy at the age of fifteen, 
Mr. Dodd decided in April 1930 to 
give up his job with a Texas food 
broker and open a wholesale food 
business of his own in Tyler. 

He had $1,000 in cash. He bor- 
rowed $1,700 more on insurance 
policies and rented a warehouse. 
He assumed that there were al- 
ready too many wholesale grocery 
houses operating in the routine 
way and handling the routine lines, 
so he deliberately steered clear of 
that type of business. 

In the various jobs he had held 
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with wholesalers, and especially in 
his capacity as salesman for a food 
broker, he learned a lot about 
sugar and flour. One thing that im- 
pressed him from the day he went 
to work at the age of fifteen was 
that these two big-selling lines 
were kicked around by most whole- 
sale grocers like unwanted step- 
children. 

Because of this situation, and 
for the further reason that he had 
learned quite a lot about both, he 
decided to feature sugar and flour. 
He bought some sugar with a part 
of his small cash balance, and then 


he went to see the head of a larg 
flour mill with which he had donc 
business through his brokerag: 
job. This miller told him he would 
ship him a carload of flour, with 
the understanding that he would 
be paid for it as fast as Mr. Dodd 
was paid. 

With this arrangement, Mr. 
Dodd came back to Tyler and 
started selling flour. A carload ot 
flour is about 250 barrels. The ca: 
was to be shipped on a Monday 
Monday night the new wholesaler 
came in with orders—and cash- 
for 355 barrels. The miller had his 
money before the flour reached th« 
Dodd siding Thursday, and Mr. 
Dodd has been enthusiastic about 
flour since. 


Naturally, Mr. Dodd has added 


several lines besides flour and sugar 


during the ensuing ten years, but 
he still sticks mainly to “nuisance” 
lines. Like dried beans or bulk po- 
tatoes—and feed. If a manufac 
turer or broker wants him to be- 
come intensely interested in a 
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proffered line, just let him con- 
vince this “depression” wholesaler 
that the line is an “orphan”— 
that other wholesalers don’t want 
it because the margin is too short. 
He probably will make a deal. 

“T started in business on sugar 
and flour,’ Mr. Dodd explains, 
“for the simple reason that I felt 
I could make more money with 
them than other routine wholesale 
grocery items. The reason I be- 
lieved this possible was because I 
had seen how they were neglected 
by others because of the short 
profit in them. I believed that it 
was possible to make a legitimate 
profit, and I thought I knew why 
a lot of others were not making a 
profit. They simply did not know 
enough about these two lines. 

“To buy and sell sugar and 
flour profitably, you’ve got to 
know a lot about the market. It is 
essential that you study it every 
hour of the day. Why, I check 
with the local stock broker prac- 
tically every fifteen minutes when 
there is any movement of these 
commodities at all. I study all the 
market material I can get my 
hands on, and I exchange views 
with others who study the market. 

“The regular wholesale grocer, 
carrying something like 5,000 
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different items, naturally does not 
have time to devote to flour and 
sugar and other short-profit lines 
—not enough time, that is, to keep 
his buying keyed to the fluctua- 
tions of the market. The average 
wholesaler cannot tell you within 
20 cents the current market price 
of sugar.” 

Mr. Dodd does not handle many 
lines, and nearly all are short- 
profit items; but whatever he 
handles, he knows the market and 
the market trends. ? 

“T find,’ Mr. Dodd continues, 
“that it is not what you sell, or 
how much of it you sell, but the 
difference between the buying and 





the selling price, less the cost of 
doing business, that counts in the 
net profit column.” 

He knew he had to build a large 
volume on those “nuisance” lines 
in order to make money,’ because 
only through buying in volume 
was he able to buy any better than 
anyone else. By watching and 
studying the markets constantly, 
he felt safe in buying in quantities, 
as soon as he could build his busi- 
ness sufficiently to justify it. 

Lacking operating capital, he 
started selling strictly for cash, 


because he had to have the cash 
to operate. He has not deviated 
from that policy, except in the 





usual rare cases that confront any 
cash merchant. His credit losses 
are materially less than $1,000 a 
year, at that. 

From the start, he advised his 
customers honestly regarding the 
trend of the market. When he was 
reasonably sure that there would 
be an uptrend in certain commodi- 
ties, he advised his customers to 
buy heavily, and he in turn bought 





Howard Dodd (seated) is a shirtsleeve 
executive who saw a neglected field in 
wholesaling and tackled it. On this 
page (left), again in shirtsleeves, we see 
Mr. Dodd supervising one of his fre- 
quent inventories, and above is one of 
his several big trailers being unloaded 
at one of his customer’s retail stores 
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the same way himself. If he felt 
that the market pointed toward a 
drop in flour, for example, he told 
his customers so and advised them 
to buy only their current needs. 
He quickly built a reputation 
among his customers not only of 
knowing basic commodity markets 
but of dealing honestly with them 
in respect to market changes. No 
Dodd salesman is allowed to load 
a customer with any commodity 
that is headed for a falling market. 

Few southwestern wholesalers 
buy more than three carloads of 
flour at a time. Their volume does 
not justify it, and their knowledge 
of the wheat market does not 
justify it. Mr. Dodd usually buys 
flour in lots of ten to twenty car- 
loads—sometimes even more. ‘There 
is a difference of around 40 cents 
a barrel between the three-carload 
price and the twenty-carload price. 
Forty cents a barrel is as much, or 
more, than the average wholesaler 
makes on flour. It is obvious that 
Mr. Dodd makes more buying 
flour than selling it. 

He handles all his other “or- 
phan” commodities in basically the 
same manner. He hands down a 
little of his buying profit to his 
customers, but certainly not all of 
it. That is why he has no trouble 
doing business on a cash basis. 
Another reason is that he delivers 
everything he sells promptly and 
exactly when it is promised. 

Operating a delivery system, 
consisting of seven trucks, per- 
haps comes naturally to Mr. Dodd. 
His grandfather freighted with 
ox teams, over much of the same 
territory the Dodd trucks cover 
today, between San Antonio and 
Nacogdoches, in the pioneer days 
when it required two weeks to make 
that 275-mile trip. 

Dodd profit — net profit — is 
represented primarily in savings 
effected all down the line, from 
buying right through to selling for 
cash and delivering economically. 

It costs around 10 cents a barrel 
to unload, warehouse, and reload 
a barrel of flour, even though it 
stays in the warehouse only a day 
or so. Hence, a consistent effort is 
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made to sell as much of these bulk 
commodities in such manner that 
they can be dropped by Dodd 
trucks before they’re warehoused. 
About 25 per cent of the flour is 
delivered that way. 

Rail freight adds considerably 
to the laid-down cost of flour in 
Tyler. So the Dodd organization 
seldom uses rail shipping. Prac- 
tically everything comes in by boat 
to Houston. From there the Dodd 
delivery trucks haul it to Tyler, 
and to customers in the territory 
between Houston and Tyler. Drop 
shipments that can be left along 
the way cut a lot from the cost 
of handling bulk goods. 

An item that cuts into the cost 
of delivery and ultimately adds to 
the cost of merchandise is running 
trucks without full loads. Mr. 
Dodd has overcome this added cost 
to a considerable degree by stress- 
ing “tonnage” sales as well as 
volume sales. He frequently con- 
ducts “tonnage” contests 
among his salaried salesmen, giving 


sales 


as much as $50 bonus a week to 
the man who sells the most tonnage 
above his tonnage quota. Tonnage 
quotas are based on the tonnage 
sales and the tonnage needs of the 
seven delivery routes. 


Although all seven salesmen ar 
on straight salary, frequent con 
tests, offering cash bonuses, kee), 
them stimulated to sell items that 
Mr. Dodd desires to push at th 
time. Aside these specia! 
sales and “tonnage” bonuses, hy 


from 


pays annual bonuses, not only t 
salesmen but to every person i 
the organization, right down | 
the colored man who sweeps o1 
the place. 

The Dodd 
flour and sugar under its own ad 
vertised brands. Mr. Dodd finds 
that he is able to buy better on 
this basis, obtaining the bulk pric 
even though the mills and refineric: 
package the goods for him. 

Most 
tory their stock once a year. M: 
Dodd takes inventory from floc 
to roof once a month. 

He maintains his own garage, 
because it speeds up delivery and 
reduces delivery costs. In order to 
reduce the cost of operating tly 
garage, he has a service station in 
front of it to serve the public. The 
same force that would be necessar) 
to maintain the garage can run 
the service station, too, adding 


organization sells 


wholesale grocers inve1 


practically nothing to the mainte 
nance cost. 








(Photo courtesy Dodge Division, Chrysler Corporation) 
Using a “‘store on wheels’”’ to distribute auto accessories to garages and dea!- 
ers has increased the contact area of Lyons Auto Supply Company, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. Delivery is made direct from the truck in 70 per cent of sales 
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NO GLARE! 


Scientifically designed 
no-glare answer dials 
reduce eye-strain to a 
minimum, increase op- 
erator speed and effi- 


ciency, contribute to 
all-around “‘Comptom- 
eter Economy.” 








STOP! Operating errors due to imperfect 
manipulation are “stopped dead” by Compt- 








ometer’s exclusive Controlled-Key safeguard. 
Result: remarkable first-time operating accu- 
racy, increased economy. 











NEW FEATURES OF THE MODEL M 
CUSHIONED-TOUCH COMPTOMETER 


For faster, 

easier operation: 
Lighter key-stroke 
Flexible keyboard 
One-hand subtraction 


For minimized 
eye-strain: 


No-glare answer dials 

Larger, more legible 
answer numerals 

Restful grey-green color 


For greater quiet: 


Mechanism floated in 
rubber 
Scientific soundproofing 


For improved 

appearance: 

Canceling lever built in- 
side case 

New color and modern, 
simplified lines to har- 
monize with modern 
office interiors 
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We’ve got to have those figures by 


four o'clock! 


Calm yourself, Chief! We'll handle 


this on the new 


MODEL M CUSHIONED-TOUCH 


COMPTOMETER 


© Whether in a figure-work emergency or the normal, efficient con- 
duct of your business, Comptometer methods and Comptometer 
machines “deliver the goods”—quickly, 7ccurately and economically! 

That’s why you'll find Comptomete:s “standard equipment” in 
the offices of the established champions and up-and-coming chal- 
lengers among business and industrial concerns. 

That’s why the phrase “Comptometer Economy” means more 
figure work handled in less time at lower cost to so many executives. 


And that’s why the new Model M Cushioned-Touch Compt- 
ometer — which combines all the fundamental Comptometer 
advantages with many important improvements—is being greeted 
so enthusiastically! 

May our representative in your community show you how 
Comptometer methods and machines can save your firm’s time 
and money? Telephone him... or write direct to Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, Iil. 





COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 
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MORE LIGHT, LESS NOISE, BETTER WORK 





With an investment of $4,000 Cravens, Dargan and 
Fox, San Francisco insurance brokers, modernize an 
office so everybody can do more work with less effort 





APIDLY-EXPANDING busi- 

ness forced Cravens, Dargan 
and Fox, insurance managers and 
general agents, to seek larger 
quarters for their San Francisco 
offices which were opened ten years 
ago to become the hub of the or- 
ganization’s Pacific Coast activi- 
ties, supplementing the original 
Texas development which is now 
thirty-five years old. Space for the 
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new home—approximately 7,100 
square feet—having been tenta- 
tively arranged for, tenants and 
landlord went into a huddle to per- 
fect plans for a thoroughly mod- 
ern installation which cost ap- 
proximately $4,000. 

Illumination received first at- 
tention and the problem was ap- 
proached, as it should be, by first 
tentatively deciding on the fixtures 


to be used and then going into the 
matter of wiring facilities. For 
tunately, the wire outlets did not 
have to be changed. The spacing— 
approximately 8 feet apart—and 
the 11-foot, 9-inch ceiling met the 


new requirements. The plans, 
drawn after consultation with sev 
eral illumination engineers and the 
contractor, called for the use of 
semi-indirect fixtures. This type of 
fixture is thus designated becaus: 
there is some downward diffusion 
of light through an opal glas 
bowl—18 inches in diameter in 
this case—while a strictly indirect 
fixture is opaque, usually being 
made of an enameled metal, so thai 
no light can be transmitted 
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through it. The lamps used are the 
silver bowl type. 

To get the best light reflection 
and diffusing results, the ceiling 
was painted a satin finish, blue- 
tinged white and the side walls 
were done in pale grey-green. Be- 
cause they cause reflection glare, 
the new order of things has ban- 
ished enamel finish paints. And 
because they absorb rather than 
reflect light, dark-wood panel or 
dark-painted walls are definitely 
out. The reason is explained by 
this example: A walnut-finish side 
wall has a reflection factor of only 
16 per cent while a light grey- 
green wall yields well above 60 per 
cent. The floor covering was 
brown battleship linoleum (al- 
ready laid) and, with the excep- 
tion of one small section of the office 
where metal furniture and filing 
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cabinets are used, the equipment is 
golden oak. Their light reflection 
value is low, but this combination 
of color tones is generally accepted 
by illumination engineers as the 
most practical for use in indirect 
or semi-indirect lighting. 

Outside light is 
pletely excluded from the entire 


almost com- 


room. This is a factor of major 
importance because it is impossible 
to blend daylight and sunlight 
with artificial light and achieve 
uniformity at the desired intensity 
throughout a room 
large room—and that should be 


especially a 


the major objective of every il- 
lumination plan. Desks placed next 
to windows get an overabundance 
of light, while those placed along 
the inside walls get too little, and 
supplementary spotlighting is 
never completely satisfactory. The 
practical exclusion of all daylight 
and sunlight was accomplished by 
the use of metal Venetian blinds 
enameled in the same blue-white 
tone as the ceiling. Incidentally, 
the slats are thin and flexible- 
very easy to keep clean. The little 
outside light admitted is reflected 
upward to the cciling by properly 
adjusting the slais. Under no cir- 
cumstances are they allowed to re- 
main in a horizontal position. As a 
matter of fact, there is no reason 
for the employees to touch them. 
By using 300-watt lamps in all 
the fixtures a footcandle intensity 
ranging from 40 to 50 at the work- 
ing or desk level is maintained 
throughout the working day. 
While for average office purposes 
a range from 25 to 35 footcandles 
is deemed adequate, the higher 
reading is desirable where business 
machines are used or where the use 
of the eyes in detail office work of 
any kind is practically constant. 
After these details had been 
worked out, a survey of the exist- 
ing wiring system disclosed a prob- 
lem that for a time threatened a 
breakdown of the entire moderniza- 
tion plan. The wires would not effi- 
ciently handle the load which was 
to be doubled by the use of 300- 


watt lamps as against the old 150- 


watt lamps that had been used in 
old-fashioned globe fixtures; they 
produced only 10 footcandles of 
light intensity at desk level. Tear 
ing out the old conduit runs and 
putting in larger ones to accommo 
date more circuits and wires of the 
same size would have made the ex- 
pense prohibitive. The solution of 
this problem deserves a page in the 
note book of every construction 
and maintenance executive. A newly 
that 
meets all insurance and municipal 
code requirements did the trick. It 
was possible to feed four of these 


developed thin wall wire 


wires into the existing conduits 
which held only two of the old. 
Thus the necessity for tearing out 
and replacing a large area of 
plaster was eliminated. It is such 
things, usually unforeseen, that 
sometimes make modernizing light- 
ing systems in old buildings more 
difficult that planning an installa- 
tion for a structure to be built. 

The air-conditioning system was 
planned with climatic conditions 
peculiar to San Francisco given 
due consideration. Six selective 
type room conditioning units—the 
approximate minimum for a room 
of this size—were installed, with 
the 4-inch intake vents set into 
window openings. Of eight sepa- 
rate and distinct functions pro- 
vided for in these units, five— 
ventilation, air cleaning, air cir- 
culation, heating, and noise elimi- 
nation—were put to use. 

Because San Francisco summers 
are only moderately warm, the air 
cooling feature was not installed. 
And, because of year ’round cli- 
matic conditions, neither the hu- 
midifying nor the dehumidifying 
devices were considered necessary. 
Heat, supplied by the building 
plant, can be released at will 
through all six of the conditioning 
units. Baffle plates placed at vari- 
ous points in the air intake vents 
prevent street noises from coming 
in. These plates literally “break 
up” the noises so many times 
that they are finally reduced to 
precisely nothing. Since the room 
has only single-glass windows, a 
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certain amount of noise filtration 
through them is unavoidable. But 
with all of them kept tightly closed 
and the mechanical elimination sys- 
tem working, noise from the out- 
side is never a disturbing factor 
as it would be if they had to be 
opened more or less for ventilating 
purposes. Incidentally, inside noises 
are minimized by placing the elec- 
tric accounting equipment — a 
tabulator, two punch card ma- 
chines and one card selector—in a 
separate room in a corner of the 
office. This sound- 
deadening ceiling. The mechanical 
set-up is used for the economical 


room has a 


keeping of receivable as well as 
payable account records, and is 
adjusted for a five-department 
breakdown of all operations. 

Air circulation really begins 
when fresh air is introduced—in 
any volume desired—from the out- 
side. En route it passes through a 
filter which removes all dust, dirt, 
insects, and pollen. Incidentally, 
these filters are serviced at regular 


intervals by the company installing 


the equipment and they are re- 
placed when necessary. The circu- 
lating device forces the new air 
upward into the room, at the same 
time mixing it with the room air. 
The circulating system was further 
improved by the placing of exhaust 
fans in the two rear corners of the 
room. They create a definite air- 
motion path. Working in scientific 
coordination, these various devices 
bring about a complete change of 
the room air every ten minutes and 
create an air motion speed varying 
from 10 to 15 feet per minute, 
the difference being accounted for 
by physical irregularities in the 
physical construction of the room. 

During the summer months this 
constant circulation of the air has 
a cooling and refreshing effect ; it 
is the age-old principle as exempli- 
fied by the use of hand fans. A 
simple method of control makes it 
possible to mix the incoming cold 
winter air with the warm room air 
and maintain any temperature de- 
sired. A considerable amount of 


heat is generated by the eighty- 


five high-wattage lamps used in th 
fixtures that are in constant us: 
so it is necessary to use heat draw: 
from the building plant only dur 
ing the morning of the averag 
winter day. 

This installation was_planne 
primarily to create better workin; 
conditions for the organization’ 
seventy employees, with lower ope: 
ating costs a natural objective. Th 
results of such improvements i: 
office working conditions are no 
easy to measure. But there is n 
doubt that the staff of seventy en 
ployees is doing more and bett« 
work than it did in the old offic 
which lacked 
tures; it is keeping up with tlh: 


these modern fea 
steadily increasing demands of 

growing business. Employees do no 
tire as easily as they formerly di 
and there is less clogging of dail) 
routine schedules. The satisfactio: 
of working in the new office i 
often expressed and the genera 
psychological effect is a definit 
interes 


stimulation of personal 


and organization pride. 





BARBARA MAKES GOOD! 


HE snugly streamlined daugh- 
ter of a good friend of mine— 
fresh out of an eastern finishing 
school—got a job running the res- 
taurant in a department store. It 
was down in central Indiana. 
When she took over, the_res- 
taurant was about on its last legs. 
“Honestly, Mother,” wrote the 
modern and plain-spoken Bar- 
bara, “the place ‘stinks.’ It might 
have been the last word when 
General Grant made his grand 
tour, but it certainly is the last 
place people go to eat today.” 
Barbara stood it as long as she 
could, then she laid it on the line to 
the old gentleman who ran the 
place. The upshot was new fixtures 
and table equipment, and what 
Barbara thought necessary to give 
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it “snap.” Today the restaurant 
has become a tea room, and is the 
place to go for your 4 o’clock 
“coke.” 

There are a lot of offices that 
“stink” too. And we don’t have to 
hunt far to find one. For more 
years than we like to admit, we 
have been making them do. We had 
to. We needed the depreciation re- 
serve for the payroll. Human 
needs come before new tools. We 
got along somehow. 

But now for the first time in ten 
years there are going to be profits 
available to fix up the office—to 
buy some modern and comfortable 
working tools. And if we are smart 
we will steal a leaf from Bar- 
bara’s book and spend some of it 
to pep up the old place. No onc 


knows how sick and tired we are o! 
that frusty old desk, of sitting in 
a back-breaking chair, talking into 
a jittery old dictating machine, 
listening to the clatter of a nerv 

wracking typewriter—whose great 

est virtue is its long years of ven 
erable service. 

The old office doesn’t owe us 
dime. Its equipment has been writ 
ten off long ago. We are paying 
for new, up-to-date equipment in 
lost efficiency. Why not have thi 
fun and satisfaction that gocs 
with it? Let’s get rid of tl! 
“thank God for an apple” at 
mosphere that sticks out all ov: 
the place, and make it look like t] 
headquarters of a company th: 
is forward-looking and still has i! 
future ahead of it.—J. C. A. 
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NATIONAL SALARY SURVEY — Ill 


Tus is the third installment of a national survey of executive and clerical salaries, con- 
ducted by the editorial staff of AmeEricaN BUSINESS in cooperation with large and 
small employers in almost every line of business, in every section of the United States. 

The July and August issues reported figures on salaries and bonus plans of officers 
and executives, while this report begins the tabulation of salaries of clerical workers 
in New York and Chicago. There will be one more installment of reports on clerical 
workers in these cities, to be followed by a survey of clerical salaries in about fifty other 


cities. In later issues we will report on hours of work, vacations, profit-sharing and 


bonus plans, hospitalization, and other benefits. 








ow Office Workers Are Paid 


ANY readers have written in 

to ask all manner of questions 
about the salary survey, first re- 
lease of which appeared in the 
July issue of AMERICAN Business. 
They want to know how many 
questionnaires we sent out, how 
many were returned, what size com- 
panies answered the questionnaires, 
whether the companies cooperating 
were large or small, whether the 
stocks of cooperating companies 
were listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

We have had to refuse to show 
individual returns to anyone, ex- 
cept the statistical clerks who have 
analyzed the figures. We promised 
that the names of all cooperators 
would be kept confidential. Please 
do not ask us to see returns of 
companies in your own city, your 
own industry, or by any other 
classification under which it could 
be possible to make a close guess 
1s to whose return is being consid- 
ered, 

Anxious to increase the useful- 
ness of these reports, we are glad 
to say that the returns came from 
companies employing as few as 

office employees, and as many 
's 10,000. Actually there were 6 
returns from companies employing 
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more than 1,000 office employees, 
and 11 employing more than 500 
and up to 1,000. 

As may be imagined, the great 
bulk of returns came from em- 
ployers of between 50 and 100 
office employees. It is often surpris- 
ing what big companies have less 
than 100 office employees. Ap- 
proximately 50,000 office employ- 
ees are included in this survey, 
and, as we pointed out last month, 
the same companies have a total of 
approximately 300,000 employees, 
including factory, warehouse, 
branch office, and sales workers. 

Almost every type of company 
is represented, including some of 
the largest employers in America. 
Some of the large insurance com- 
panies are included and a few 
large banks also. Obviously some 
of the smaller companies do not 
employ all of the classifications 
listed in the report. For example, 
there are a number of companies 
included in the survey who do not 
operate tabulating machines and, 
therefore, do not employ key punch 
operators. Also, there are some 
companies which would have no 
need for a stock certificate clerk. 

Because of the interest in the 
two largest cities, Chicago and 


New York, and the effect of sal- 
aries paid in these cities, we have 
confined the current release of 
figures on clerical workers to these 
cities alone. In later issues we will 
list the salaries paid in many 
smaller communities, listing them 
by cities. To some extent the pre- 
vailing salaries in cities effect sal- 
aries paid in surrounding communi- 
ties. Thus, the salaries prevalent 
in New York would have a direct 
bearing on the dozen near-by cities. 
In the same way Chicago salaries 
have a direct influence on salaries 
paid other cities in this area. 

In presenting this release we 
have selected returns from New 
York and 


yanies employing almost all of the 
I ploying 


Chicago from com- 


twenty separate classifications of 
office employees included in our 
survey. This list includes: 


Secretaries 

Stenographers 

Copy Typists 

Statistical Typists 

File Clerks 

Mail Clerks 

Stock Clerks 

Payroll Clerks 

Key Punch Operators 
Switchboard Operators 
Transcribing Machine Operators 
Calculating Machine Operators 
Billing Machine Operators 
Accounting Department Clerks 
Tabulating Machine Operators 

















Bookkeeping Machine Operators 
Duplicating Machine Operators 
SECRETARY Telephone Order Clerks 
Purchasing Department Clerks 
Stock Certificate Clerks 





New York | Chicago 

suniiow — In studying the tabulations ac 

_ High -. = companying this article, please re 
$100.00 35. | member that each line represent 
73.50 = | one company, and shows the high 
54.00 5 est salary paid by that compan: 
a = . a in the left hand column and th 
42.00 25 28. lowest salary paid by the sam 
on = : company in the right hand columi 
37.00 3: nee It seems that in many cases re 
rage a | ported the starting salaries ar 
33.00 | 30. high compared with the top sa! 
7 7 aries of the same companies. Fo 
example, a girl starting at $25.01 

in one New York company car 
hope to reach only $30.00 as lon; 
as she remains a secretary. I 
another case a girl starting as ; 
secretary at $31.50 has as her to; 
STENOGRAPHER salary when she reaches that poin 
only $37.00. It would appear fron 
Chicago the evidence that the starting sa! 

High : | High ae a aries have been pushed up so clos 
a ca , , nenaeeniinneen to the top salaries that there i: 














868.00 346.50 : 
45 66 $8 50 not much of a spread to pay fo 
41.16 31.50 | unusually skilled employees, or te 


41.00 ‘ 30.00 ‘ : . . 
37 00 > 30 00 | keep employees satisfied by fairl) 


36.00 21.6 33 frequent promotions. 


os Qo With the exception of the firm: 
30 00 | j 50 | paying the highest salaries in 
ro a | a Chicago, this seems true also. Thus 
26.25 -00 a girl starting with one company a! 
26 00 20. ‘ .~ $25.00 faces the fact that the top 
25 00 o a salaried girl in her type of work 
20 00 5. ’ 99 50 for this company receives onl 
= 327.50. Either she must be pro 
00 16. moted to a different type of work, 
sa or leave the company when she no 
longer feels willing to work for 
$27.50 a week. 

From the returns received and 
, from the comments of some of the 
COPY TYPIST executives which sent in the info: 
mation we believe that some of tl 
Rie Sak top figures may be termed the 
a - ———+——— “theoretical top,” the reason being 
that in almost every company ther 
are always executives who can, an 
do, demand more money for thei: 
clerical assistants than compan; 
policy allows. In reporting the to; 
salaries paid we are confident th: 
many companies have consider! 
such cases as exceptional an! 
have eliminated these salaries fro: 


consideration in reporting. 
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Even after taking this condition 
into consideration, it seems from STATISTICAL TYPIST 
the majority of reports that in 
many cases there has not been New York Chicago 
nough thought given to this fac- 

8 8 8} ° High Low High Low 
tor of arranging for future raises. sa esi ‘iets ; 
Either the starting salaries are too $45 .60 $21.60 $34.00 $18.00 

ag 35.28 26.46 28.00 21.25 
1igh in many cases, or the top sal- 3150 25 20 25 00 20 00 
iries are too low. Obviously good 29.00 18.00 24.00 18.00 

; ; ’ 27.00 21.00 00 18.00 
companies do not wish to buy the 26 00 | 23 00 22 00 | 16.00 
ae evees ¢ » lowest 25.00 22.00 60 

ervices of employees at the l on ae ape ape 
possible figure, and it is equally 00 22.00 18.00 
ybvious that no company can con- ro 4 15.68 
tinually pay much more than cur- .00 
rent rates to employees. So it seems 
safe to say that some adjustment 
might be made in many cases to 
allow for more raises in pay before 
the employee reaches the top fig- 
ure set by the company. FILE CLERK 

In the lower brackets where sal- 
aries start at $16.00 and $18.00 New York 


and $20.00, there are cases where ~ 
High 




















Chicago 
Low High 


the top salaries reported for the 


same positions are but $2.00 or $40.80 $21.60 $31.00 
, . . 15 : 35.28 | 19.18 25.00 
$3.00 higher than the lowest, or 32.00 17 00 os 68 
starting salaries. In these cases it 27.00 21.00 23 .00 
be that th ork i th that 26.00 18.00 22.50 
may be that the work is such tha 25 20 e 50 
an employee quickly acquires 24.50 19.00 22.00 
a "ig 23.52 21.25 

enough skill to achieve the full po- 22 00 00 20 72 


cs 


tentiality of the job, and no higher 22.00 18.00 20.50 
ep 21.60 18.00 20.00 
salaries are justified. In such cases 21.00 17. 85 20 00 
20.40 18.00 19.14 
: 20.00 18.00 18.18 
to encourage promotions from 20.00 15.00 18.00 
17.00 
00 





it will add immeasurably to morale 


these jobs to other work where 
higher salaries can be paid. It al- 











ways increases morale where it is 





known that lowest salaried em- 
ployees have some fair degree of 





opportunity for promotion. 


In setting high and low salaries, MAIL CLERK 


many personnel men point out that 
it should be planned to include a —_— Chicago 
raise of more than $1.00 a week— ee —— 

perhaps $2.00 or $2.50 a week— ~ = 


no later than the end of the first = = ; = ~4 
33.6 31.50 
year. Where the range between 28.80 5 25.00 
lowest and highest salaries paid is rs a a a 
» 
only $2.00 or $3.00 a week, it is 25.20 ¢ 20.60 
. ; way 25.00 20.25 
Ay « °C . 
€ ident that the first raise is all 22 40 18.50 
too likely to be the last unless the 20.00 18.29 
iii “aig ena seal 20.00 18.00 
employee can be given other wor 19.00 17.00 
at the end of the second year. 18.60 “oo 
Unl ; 18.00 16.00 
J/nless some arrangement is made 17.00 : 16.00 
to take care of these employees, a a - - Zs 
. . . . - 
high turnover is almost inevitable 
in these lower salaried positions. 


Results of a similar salary sur- 
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vey conducted by Dartnell in 1936 
STOCK CLERK were published in the January 
1937 issue of AMERICAN Business, 
Chicago and it may he interesting to com- 
ae ae —s pare the difference in clerical sal 
High _low High paisa aries then and now. 
$36.00 $21.00 $50.00 $25.00 The average top salary reported 
35.70 23.10 45 00 35.00 ° ° .. 6W i Se 
30 00 29 50 17.00 for secretaries in New York in 
28.00 = = 9 o 1936 was $48.98 and in 1940 it 
27.00 18.00 26.25 ‘ ; alae aie sag 
27.00 21.00 25.00 15.00 had risen to $50.07. For Chicago 
26.25 16.80 24.00 16.00 the average high salary for secre- 
26.20 19.00 21.00 Aas iiee a a : 
25 25 16 80 taries in 1936 was $39.70 and in 
21.00 17.00 1940 the average high salary had 
20.00 15.00 : age. A 
19.00 15.00 fallen to $37.92. 
But a definite trend in starting 
salaries is hard to find, for in New 
York they have been increased by 
a few cents, while in Chicago there 
has been a decrease of 73 cents. 
The average starting salary for 
PAYROLL CLERK secretaries reported by the New 
York employers cooperating in the 
pe 1936 survey was $29.13 and by 
hicago : P ‘ 
Fin 1940 the figure had risen slightly 
High Low High Low to $29.35. In Chicago the figures 
ne Hi — —— aha eeste ides ams 9 RK 3 € as agains 
950.40 $28 80 $47 00 $33.00 are $25.75 in 1940, as against 
50.00 18.00 40.00 25.00 $26.48 in 1936. 
P 32.34 38.78 33.93 egg ge 
= = $5 00 18.00 While it is true that the same 
37.00 25.20 34.50 23.10 companies did not contribute to 
34.00 27.00 33.15 | aH . i 
3860 20.16 29 26 both surveys, which may cause 
30.00 tenes 28 .00 21.25 some difference that would throw 
28.75 25.25 27.00 20.00 ; Pips 
27 00 21.00 26.00 23 50 out the comparison, it is true that 
21.00 17.00 25.00 20.00 many of the same companies did 
20.00 15.00 25.00 16.00 : . on 
cooperate in both surveys in both 
years. In either year we believe 
that the results reported in this 
survey are an accurate reflection 
of salary conditions in both cities. 
In the case of stenographers 
SWITCHBOARD OPERATOR there is a mixed trend in Chicago 
and in New York. In New York, 
" in 1936 average high salary re- 
New York Chicago 
Seappesildel ee ported for stenographers was 
High Lou High Low $31.96, whereas the figure for 1940 
~ $43.00 $27.00. ~ 939 95 28 00 had increased to $33.45. The aver- 
38.40 24.00 33.15 age low, or starting salary in New 
35.28 23.52 32.00 22.00 * . , : ax 
33 60 24.00 32 00 20.00 York in 1936 was $22.05 as com- 
i pe 18.00 eo eine’ pared with $21.66 in 1940. In 
C 28 v ee 
% 28.35 26.00 18.00 Chicago average top salary for 
i 28 00 Satie 25.00 20.00 . ac 2e w 90 95 
‘ 27 00 21 00 25 00 i stenographers in 1936 w as $29.25 
: 26.00 19.00 22.50 20.00 as compared with $26.22 in 1940. 
¢ 25.20 21.00 22.50 18.00 ee ae gage a” 
25 00 18 00 21 25 This is a rather heavy reduction, it 
22.10 ae 20.00 seems, but the average low salaries 
22.00 20.00 20.00 ‘ 3 
22.00 20.00 18.29 in Chicago also decreased over th« 
20.00 15.00 oe four years, the 1936 figure being 
». . . 
$21.45 for beginning stenogra- 
phers, as compared with $19.53 in 
1940. 
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Here Is An Employee 
That Builds Morale 





A big office in a small town may lead to all kinds of 
personnel difficulties, but Carnation Company found a 
way to iron out morale troubles with its employees’ 
club which functions successfully on a year-round basis 





BY BERT MASSLICH 


S A general rule, “summer re- 

sort” means “vacation.” But it 
means something different to the 
general office employees of the Car- 
nation Company; it means “job,” 
for strangely enough, the head- 
quarters of this national organi- 
zation is located in a small city 
hetween the lakes, Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin. 

A unique location indeed, and a 
unique problem faced the execu- 
tives of Carnation Company when 
it was decided to move away from 
streetcars and apartment build- 
ings. It would be fine for the white- 
collar workers to eat lunch at home 
and go fishing or swimming when 
the 5 o’clock whistle blew, but there 
would also be adjustments; these 
folks would have to become “de- 
citified.” 

E. A. Stuart, founder and then 
president of this large evaporated 
milk concern, knows small towns. 
He originated and lived in small 
communities himself. He knew that 
there ought to be a “bridge” to 
span the gulf between these city 
folks and their new environment. 
This is the story of the Carnation 
Club, the successful answer to that 
problem. 

To while away long evenings, the 
company provided bowling alleys 
in the new office building, pool, 
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billiards, and ping pong tables. A 
practice driving tent for golfers 
was set up and shower rooms and 
a cafeteria. At the central labora- 
tories (a separate building) the 
entire second floor was devoted to 
club activities, dances, parties, and 
meetings for “company wives.” 

So much for the company’s con 
tribution. The employees paid, too, 
in the form of monthly dues. Thus, 
it was unique because it was neither 
a company plan nor an employees’ 
plan. Since there was no sugges- 
tion of paternalism, the idea 
“took” at once. At present, the 
members pay 50 cents a month, not 
a small sum in the case of the 
younger workers; however, the 
membership is almost 100 per 
cent of employees. The club treas 
urer collects at the office, and 
there is no mention of finances at 
any of the functions where guests 
are present. 

The big affair of the year is the 
dinner dance at the Christmas sea- 
son. While this “grand splurge” is 
apt to deplete the treasury, there 
is shortly enough money to begin 
planning the “Little Show.” Mis- 
named, the Little Show is actually 
quite pretentious, boasting a hired 
stage orchestra, a_ professional 
dance director, and a score of 
actors recruited from the member- 


Club 


ship. This year’s show was written 
by the club president, Delman M. 
Stephens, and played to a riotous 
house. 

In April and May there are two 
parties, one for “stags” and one 
for “deers,” both celebrating the 
close of the bowling season—din 
ner and prizes “on the Club,” of 
course. In June there was a pic- 
nic, and the entire Club with 
families and friends traveled to a 
nearby lake for the customary fes 
tivities. In the fall, the bowling 
leagues will start, and as soon as 
the snow is deep, they will “hitch 
Ol Dobbin to the sleigh.” 

Besides these activities, the Car 
nation Club has also solved the 
donations problem. Instead of 
bothering the employees at incon- 
venient times for floral tributes and 
gifts, the Club takes care of all of 
that through its treasury. Each 
member who marries receives a 
check. Recently, two members 
walked down the aisle together, and 
now have a $50 nest egg with which 
to start their married life. When 
a member is ill, he receives flowers. 

It might be thought that the 
Carnation Club had served its 
original usefulness, having long 
since bridged the gap between city 
and small town life. But if this 
problem is solved, it must be ad- 
mitted that new problems keep re- 
curring. For example, there is the 
problem of making the new fellow 
feel at home, and the informality 
of the club gatherings helps dis- 
place the feeling of strangeness 
with a feeling of friendliness. There 
is also the problem of welcoming 
visitors, and the “family spirit” 
which the Carnation Club fosters 
is a big help in advertising the 
company to strangers. 

The employees in this office have 
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AUTO-TYPISTS TYPE REPLIES THE 
SAME DAY 


If you have letters that remain unanswered each evening, take the load off 


your correspondents and typists by putting in an Auto-typist. Without 
adding another salary, or one cent more Social Security, you will get out 
150 to 200 more letters each day. 

Save dictation, too, by using form paragraphs on the Selector Auto-typist. 
Write sales follow-ups, or collection letters by marking down the paragraphs 
you want to use. The operator turns a dial and the Auto-typist selects and 
types the paragraphs automatically. 


Investigate the Auto-typist today! There’s money in it for you. 


AUTO-TYPIST 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 














610 N. Carpenter St. 320 Broadway Strand House 
Chicago New York City London W. C. 2 

Mail this coupon I would like more information about the Standard and Selector 

for full informa- Auto-typist. 

tion. Learn how 

Auto-typists can me... 

help your sales Company 

and collection 

problems. Address. . 
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discovered each other, and they 
have found out that the other fel 
low is a pretty good sort, once you 
get to know him. The officers, who 
are elected annually, strive to out 
do their predecessors in putting on 
bigger and better programs. All 
of which means lots of work, but 
they enjoy it. They feel that they 
are helping to weld a solid link 
between the employees and th 
management. Yes, the cows at Car 
nation are “contented,” but so are 
the employees! 





To Fight Waste 
In Buying 


UNIFORM purchasing and 

auditing plan for the City of 
Memphis is in prospect with th 
ordering of a complete survey by 
Mayor Chandler and the city com 
mission. Officials said the plan was 
of gigantic proportions and would 
become one of the largest purchas 
ing and auditing departments in 
the country. 

Among large departments drawn 
in would be the John Gaston 
Hospital; Board of Education; 
Memphis Light, Gas and Wate: 
Division; Memphis Park Commis 
sion; Cossitt Library; and dozens 
of smaller agencies and depart 
ments. 

Frank Tobey, city controller, 
Will Gerber, city attorney, and 
Gordon Hillingsworth, city pur 
chasing agent, have been ordered 
to draw up a survey and present 
proposals. 

The city commission’s plan is to 
establish for all departments and 
agencies of the city government, 
coordinated and uniform system o! 
purchasing materials, equipment 
and merchandise. The plan will in 
clude provisions for  constan‘ 
audit of supplies on hand, chec! 
on receiving and disbursing of sup 
plies and merchandise, as well a 
cash audits. 
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Talking Politics to 
Employees 


Continued from page 17) 


frankly and, we believe, honestly 
presents the case of Candidate 
vlease do not consider this any at- 
empt on our part to instruct you 
about how to vote. 

We hope you will vote in the 
coming election. The importance 
of the issues involved warrant vot- 
ing by every man and woman en- 
titled to a vote. How you vote is 
your own affair and we shall not, 
under any circumstances, try to 
interfere with your inalienable 
privilege of voting as your con- 
science dictates. 

Because you probably want to 
obtain all the facts available be- 
iore deciding for whom you will 
vote, we believe you will be glad to 
give the enclosed material your 
consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 

This letter is formal and in- 
tended to be sent out under the 
signature of a large company. For 
a smaller company a less formal 
note, personally signed by an 
officer of the company, would per- 
haps be better. For a note going 
to smaller lists of employees, it 
would probably be better to use the 
first person in writing. 

In considering this matter of 

talking politics to employees, it is 
often a good idea to warn super- 
visors, foremen, paymasters, and 
others in similar positions to use 
utmost care in talking with the 
rank and file of employees. Warn 
them against saying, “The com- 
pany expects you to vote for. 
Be especially careful to watch for 
gossip by well-meaning employees, 
to the effect that reprisals will be 
made after election against people 
voting a certain way. 

We believe it important that 
business men let their employees 
know not only how they are voting 
this year, but more important still, 
why. Actually many employees do 
not understand the difference be- 
tween any two candidates. 
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More Business from Sales Facts 


THAT ARE NOW IN YOUR OFFICE 


— le SALES RECORDS 


Seeeeeeeees &! 


Pererae 


ACTS presented in usable form 

by Postindex are the basis upon 
which profitable sales may be 
built. Their use increases sales to 
individual accounts; indicates 
when it is necessary to supervise 
salesmen’s work more closely; 
suggests ways of bringing sales- 
men up to quota; supplies in- 
formation for sales bulletins and 
letters to salesmen; makes it pos- 
sible to give salesmen definite 
call assignments; strengthens 
hold on accounts that may be 
going over to competitors; shows 
which accounts will stand further 
development; tells what territories 
are favorable; sounds a warning 
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when sales expense gets out of 
hand; in fact, afford complete 
control by territories, accounts, 
salesmen, departments, items, 
seasons, calls and expenses. 


The Postindex System is easy to 
install, operate and maintain. 
There is plenty of room for a three- 
year record of calls, follow-ups, 
sales and other strategic data. 


See for yourself how easy it is to 
have Sales Facts at your finger- 
tips the Postindex way. Send for 
free sample forms today. Write 
Postindex Division, Art Metal 
Construction Company. James- 
town, N. Y. 


Sstindex \isiw.e FILES 


The easiest system to install, operate, and maintain 
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How Modern Business Trains Leaders 


(Continued from page 13) 


tightened credit methods and 
taught his best customers to co- 
operate in giving the company 
more credit information. 

Only a man who had long ex- 
perience and was sure of himself 
could have stood firm on_ these 
grounds as Mr. Palmer did. Sup- 
pose we look at his record. He 
was born in the village of Hawk- 
eye, Iowa, 1885. In 1908, when he 
was twenty-three years old he 
began selling for the company in 
Chicago, a job he held for four 
years. In 1912 he was appointed 
assistant manager of the Chicago 
branch, and then in 1914 he was 
placed in charge of the Kansas 
City branch. Then he went to San 
Francisco, in charge of the com- 
pany’s business there, where he re- 
mained until 1922. Then he came 
back to his first territory and took 
charge of the important Chicago 
branch where he remained until 
1927 when he went to headquar- 
ters to accept the vice presidency 
in charge of sales. He was ap- 
pointed president in 1929. Almost 
every month of his experience as 
president has been a depression 
month, unless we consider the past 
year as having ended the depres- 
sion. 

With the exceptions of the com- 
panies which are now headed by 
lawyers who got to the presidency 
through being general counsel, 
most men who have been appointed 
presidents of large companies in 
the past ten or more years have 
had experience in widely diversified 
phases of company operations. 

Such a man is Walter S. Car- 
penter, Jr., who was recently made 
president of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company. While still 
in Cornell, Mr. Carpenter was em- 
ployed by du Pont during the 
summers as assistant to the resi- 
dent engineers at Repauno and 
Carney’s Point, but his permanent 
employment with the company did 
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not begin until 1909, when he was 
sent to Chile for two years as an 
employee of the purchasing de- 
partment. On returning to this 
country, he was connected with the 
development department in various 
capacities for the next ten years. 
In 1915 he was made assistant di- 
rector of the department, and pro- 
moted to director two years later. 
Later, in 1919, shortly after he 
had been made a director of the 
company and a member of the 
executive committee, he was also 
elected vice president in charge of 
the development department. So 
his connection with that important 
department of the company was 
maintained for a good portion of 
the time he has spent with the 
company. He has since held the 
positions of treasurer, member of 
the finance committee, vice presi- 
dent in charge of finances, and 
chairman of the finance committee. 

Mr. Carpenter is the second man 
other than a du Pont to head the 
company since its organization in 
1802, but his experience within the 
company has been so widely di- 
versified that he seems eminently 
well qualified for the post. 

Readers will remember reading 
some time back that Francis A. 
Countway, president of Lever 
Brothers Company earned, as a 
salary and percentage of profits, 
$469,713 in 1938, making him one 
of the highest salaried business 
executives in the country. What 
most people did not read was that 
Mr. Countway has been with 
Lever Brothers since he was 
twenty-two years old, starting in 
a very lowly position as messenger 
boy in 1898. 

Another career man in business 
is John Holmes, only man not a 
member of the Swift family to 
achieve the presidency of the big 
packing firm, Swift and Company. 
Mr. Holmes began with Swift as 
a messenger boy, fifteen years old, 


and like some of the other men 
mentioned in this article, has neve: 
worked for any other employer. H« 
was a timekeeper, and then assist 
ant to the head timekeeper. The: 
he took a course in plant opera 
tions and at twenty-two was super 
intendent of the pork department 
His greatest stride forward canx 
in the skill and technical know] 
edge he displayed in handling th 
tremendous volume of governmen! 
business during the war. He wa 
right hand man to G. F. Swift, th 
two working together for man 
years as a team. When Mr 
Swift’s duties became too heavy 
for planning and _ policy-making, 
he became vice chairman of th 
company and handed the presi 
dency to Mr. Holmes. 

H. S. Wherrett, president, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
has been with that company in a 
variety of positions since 1905, 
having been president since 1928, 
which was twenty-three years afte: 
joining the company. He was plat: 
glass sales manager, chairman of 
the commercial department, di 
rector, second vice president, first 
vice president, and later president. 
Under his leadership the company 
has made great strides and has ex 
panded into the paint, brush, and 
chemical field. 

Another man to come _ up 
through the sales department 
through a variety of responsibili 
ties to the head of a prosperous 
business is Thomas Bayard Mc 
Cabe, president since 1927 of th 
Scott Paper Company. Mr. Mc 
Cabe began with the company as 
a salesman in 1916, and three 
years later in 1919 was assistan! 
sales manager. A year later he wa: 
sales manager; in 1921 he was 
elected a director of the company: 
in 1922, secretary and sales man 
ager; and vice president in 1927 
the same year he was also electe: 
president of the company. 
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Carrier's 
Experiences with 
Centralized 
Correspondence 


Continued from page 24) 


lan. A base salary of $80 per 
nonth was then established, call- 
ng for a quota of 5,675 lines 
rer week—this is equivalent to 
|,135 lines per day, 142 lines per 
our. Production is measured by 
‘yclometers installed on the type- 
vriters. At first the girls were con- 
inced that it was humanly impos- 
ible to produce 1,135 lines daily. 
ilowever, this was easily overcome 
by the employment of an experi- 
eneed operator who breezed along 
o the tune of 1,500 and 1,600 
lines per day. The others regarded 
her as superhuman, but now they 
recall their amazement with amuse- 
ment. (Incidentally, the experi- 
enced operator that we imported is 
a hunt and punch artist—she uses 
two fingers and spaces with one 
thumb.) With this new girl acting 
as a spark plug, the other girls 
soon fell into step, and today one 
of our former secretaries has sur- 
passed our import, and the others 
have joined her in the ranks of 
high production. Realizing the 
value of this high-speed, accurate 
production, a bonus of 14 cent per 
line over the base rate was offered. 

There are two messengers em- 
ployed by the department to care 
for the traffic of cylinders and 
correspondence between the dic- 
tators and the department. Sched- 
uled trips are made by these mes- 
sengers every hour. The mainte- 
nance cost of the entire depart- 
ment is allocated to the depart- 
ments which are served. 

Prior to the inauguration of 
this system, our cost per thousand 
lines was definitely established at 
$10.45; with our present set-up, 
this cost has been reduced to $5.00. 
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JOIN A WILLKIE-FOR-PRESIDENT CLUB 





We, the People, DEMOCRATS and 
REPUBLICANS, choose Willkie as 


OUR NEXT PRESIDENT 


oso WOM 5. 


“What can | do to 
help Willkie?” 


Join a Willkie-for-President Club in your 


a Crusade 


community, or if you are a sales executive 


write for details on how to start a Sales 
Executives Committee in your community to 
J. C. Aspley, chairman, National Sales 


to Elect Wendell 
Willkie, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


Executives Committee 


The same type of spontaneous 
enthusiasm that nominated 
Willkie will elect him. 


THIS IS A CRUSADE OF 
THE PEOPLE to choose a 
President who has the combina- 
tion of qualities that will bring 
restoration of confidence — pri- 
vate enterprise and employment 
of the unemployed. The national 
income will then permit of the 
successful carrying out of our 
defense program a problem 
for a real business executive. 





This Willkie message is paid for by the 
National Sales Executives Committee to Elect 
Wendell Willkie; an independent, nonprofit 
making enterprise not connected with any 
political party. 











HOW YOU CAN HELP 


“Not a Political Campaign, but a Crusade” 


Willkie will win only if we each do all 
we can to help him. Remember he has 
to beat the most powerful political ma- 
chine in America’s history. If you wish 
to “talk about Willkie” to a large num- 
ber of people at bargain cost—here 
is a 


NEW IDEA 


In keeping with Mr. Willkie’s desire to 
give everyone an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in his crusade, this committee 
of sales executives has been formed to 
work with salesmen in carrying the 
Willkie principles of sound government 
to the American people. 


We have prepared, in booklet form, a 
report setting forth, clearly and con- 
cisely how the election of Wendell 
Willkie will restore confidence to such 
an extent that business will get better, 
almost overnight. 


It is entitled: How We Can Re- 
capture Prosperity in America. It is 
intended for sales executives to place 
in the hands of salesmen, so that they 
in turn can carry the Willkie gospel to 
the strategic 6,000,000 independent 
voters in the $20 to $40 a week group. 
This group, concentrated in twenty-one 
states, consists of voters your salesmen 
meet every day—filling station attend- 
ants, bellboys, waiters, store clerks, 
shopmen, drivers, etc. 

Ten thousand members of this com- 
mittee use this means of educating 
salesmen so that they in turn—utilizing 
after-hours time—can sell Willkie to 
others. 

These booklets are supplied at cost—$2.50 
per 100; $12.50 per 500; $25 per 1,000. Send 


6 cents postage for sample. Sales executives 
special Willkie pins 30 cents. 


Clip this coupon now 


before you forget it! 


National Sales Executives Committee 
to Elect Wendell Willkie 


(An authorized Wendell Willkie Club) 


4660 Ravenswoop Ave., Cuicaco, ILL. 
Name 


Address 
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OCTOBER: SPECIAL EVENTS 


Moving day in many cities. Opening of Girl Scout 
winter camps. Missouri Day. First railroad 
reached Indianapolis, Ind., 1847. 


Buffalo Gazette first published, 1811. Rosh 
Hashannah—Jewish New Year. Chinese Senate 
opened, 1910. 

Rutherford B. Hayes, 19th President, born, 1822. 
Rodeo, Madison Square Garden, Oct. 4-29. 
Loyalty day. Columbus discovered Costa Rica, 
1502. Chester A. Arthur, 21st President, born, 1830. 
Second Loyalty Day. Fire Prevention Week, Oct. 
6-12. 

National Business Women’s Week, Oct. 7-12. 
Chicago fire broke out, 1871. John Hay, statesman, 
born, 1838. N. Y. Central R. R. opened, 1851. 
Canadian Thanksgiving Day. Alaska transferred 
to U.S. by Russia, 1867. First reciprocal telephone 
conversation over an outdoor line, 1876. 
Minneapolis, Minn., settled, 1852. U. S. 
Academy opened, 1845. 


Naval 


D. A. R. organized, 1890. Charter granted Am- 
sterdam Co., 1614. 


Cotumsus Day. Columbus sighted land which he 
named San Salvador, 1492. National Automobile 
Show, N. Y. C. (Oct. 12-19). 

National Candy Week, Oct. 13-19. Cornerstone of 
White House laid, 1792. 

National Office Furniture Week, Oct. 14-19. Wil- 
liam Penn born, 1644. 

Zeppelin arrived in U. S., 1928. 

U. S. Mint established in Philadelphia, 1786. 


Noah Webster born, 1768. John Brown made his 
raid on Harper’s Ferry, 1859. 

Cornwallis asked for terms, 1781. 

First direct telephone line between N. Y. and Chi- 
cago opened for service, 1892. 

Sweetest Day—last day of Candy Week. Corn- 
wallis surrender at Yorktown, 1781, marking end 
of American Revolution. 

National Pharmacy Week, Oct. 20-26. Christo- 
pher Wren, famous architect, born, 1632. 
National Retail Grocers’ Week, Oct. 21-26. Better 
Parenthood Week, Oct. 21-27. Invention of the 
incandescent electric lamp by Edison, 1879. First 
joint parliament of England and Scotland, 1707. 
Brazil became independent of Portugal, 1822. 
Charter granted for the College of New Jersey 
(Princeton), 1746. 


23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
31. 





Charter of Massachusetts declared forfeited and 
returned to the Crown, 1684. 


German settlers laid out the streets of German- 
town, Pa., 1683. Patent on friction matches 
granted, 1836. 


City charter granted to Philadelphia, 1701. 


Automobile Show—Chicago (Oct. 26-Nov. 3). 
Erie Canal completed and dedicated, 1825. Sweden 
recognized independence of Norway, 1905. 

Navy Day. Theodore Roosevelt, 26th President, 
born, 1858. Girl Scout Week, Oct. 27-Nov. 2. First 
World War shot fired by American troops, 1917. 
Donut Week, Oct. 28-Nov. 2. Statue of Liberty 
unveiled on Bedloe’s Island, 1886. Anniversary of 
freedom of U. S. press, 1733. Harvard College 
founded, 1636. 

“The Robert Fulton” launched, 1814. William 
Penn landed in Pennsylvania, 1682. 
John Adams, 2nd President, born, 1735. World’s 
Columbian Exposition closed, 1893. 
HALLOWE'EN. National Apple Week, Oct. 31- 
Nov. 6. China proclaimed a Republic, 1911. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


25-27 
16 
22-25 
10 
17 
29-31 
13-17 
7 
29-30 
14-20 
2- 5 
13-18 
6-10 


~ 


7 
15-18 


7-10 
2- 4 
14-16 
8-11 
3- 5 
20-26 
1 
20-26 
30 


22-23 
29-31 

7-9 
10-12 
17-18 
26 

7- 8 
15-17 

6-11 


Aero Medical Assn. of the United States, Memphis 

Agricultural Publishers’ Assn., Chicago 

Allied Railway Supply Assn.—Exhibit, Chicago 

Allied Underwear Assn., N. Y. C. 

American Asiatic Assn., N. Y. C. 

American Assn. of Life Agency Officers, Chicago 

American Bakers Assn., Chicago 

American Gas Assn., Atlantic City (Week of Oct. 7) 

American Finance Conference, Chicago 

American Health Foods Assn., Chicago 

American Hotel Assn., Seattle 

American Institute of Accountants, Memphis 

American Institute of Laundering, Chicago 

American Institute of Marine Underwriters, N. Y. C. 

American Institute of Steel Construction, Inc., White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

American Life Convention, Chicago 

American Oil Chemists Society, Chicago 

American Photo-Engravers Assn., N. Y. C. 

American Public Health Assn., Detroit 

American Racing Pigeon Union, Los Angeles 

American Society for Metals, Cleveland 

American Society of Naval Engineers, Washington 

American Welding Society, Cleveland 

Assn. of American Railroads—Electrical, Section, and Me- 
chanical Division, Chicago 

Assn. of Food and Drug Officials of the U. S., New Orleans 

Assn. of Life Agency Officers, Chicago 

Assn. of Limb Manufacturers of America, Chicago 

Assn. of Military Surgeons of the U. S., Cleveland 

Audit Bureau of Circulations, Chicago . 

Automobile Show, Chicago (Oct. 26-Nov. 3) 

Boston Conference on Distribution (Twelfth), Boston 

Bridge and Building Men’s Assn., Chicago 

Chicago Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineering 
Chicago 
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22-25 Co-Ordinated Railway Mechanical 
Assn., Chicago 

10 Copper and Brass. Research Assn., 
hy. Ws 


Cotton Textile Institute, Inc., N.Y.C. 
Cotton Thread Institute, Inc., N.Y.C. 
Dairy Industries Exposition, Atlantic 


City 
Direct Mail Advertising Assn., Atlan- 
tic City 
Farm Equipment Institute, Chicago 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, Cincinnati 
5 Federation of Sewage Works Assn., 
Chicago 
Financial Advertisers Assn., Hot 
Springs, Va. 
5 Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Assn., Louisville 
Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America, Dallas 
5 Inland Daily Press Assn., Chicago 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
Chicago 
Insurance Instituteof America, N. Y.C. 
International Assn. of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, Atlantic City 
International Assn. of Milk Dealers, 
Atlantic City 
3 Life Advertisers Assn., Washington 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Chicago 
Master Boiler Makers Assn., Chicago 
Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America, 
Chicago 
16-19 National Assn. of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, St. Louis 
7-10 National Assn. of Casualty and Surety 
Agents, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 
20-23 National Assn. of Commercial Organi- 
zation Secretaries, Boston 
27-30 National Assn. of Independent Tire 
Dealers, Chicago 
National Assn. of Mutual Insurance 
Companies, Cincinnati 
National Business Show, N. Y. C. 
National Canvas Goods Manufactur- 
ers Assn., Roanoke, Va. 
National Dairy Show, Harrisburg, Pa. 
National Electrical Contractors Assn., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
National Federation of Implement 
Dealers, Chicago 
5 National Funeral Directors Assn. of 
the U. S., San Francisco 
National Hereford Show, Dallas 
National Metal Congress, Cleveland 
National Pest Control Assn., Indian- 
apolis 
National Printing Equipment Assn., 
Washington 
National Restaurant Assn., Chicago 
National Retail Farm Equipment 
Assn., Chicago 
National Safety Congress, Chicago 
National School Cafeteria Assn., 
Memphis (Oct. 30-Nov. 2) 
National Selected Morticians, Cincin- 
nati 
Office Management Division, Ameri- 
can Management Assn., N. Y. C. 
Photographic Society of America, 
Cleveland 
Porcelain Enamel Institute, Urbana, 
Ill 


Railway Electric Supply Manufactur- 
ers Assn., Chicago 

Society of Automotive Engineers— 
National Aircraft Production, Los 
Angeles (Oct. 31-Nov. 2) 

Southern Power and _ Engineering 
Show, Charlotte, N. C. 

Tanners’ Council of the U. S. of Amer- 
ica, Chicago 

United Typothetze of America, Wash- 
ington 

28-29 United States Brewers’ Assn., San 

Antonio 


20-26 Wire Assn. (The), Cleveland 
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PROTECT and BEAUTIFY SALES 
And Other Valuable Material 
VISUALOPE: 


New non-inflammable, non-warping, Transparent Acetate 
envelopes. Ingenious plastic bound in units for 6 to 48 
photos, testimonials, advertising material, etc. Attractive fly 
leaves give album appearance. Adaptable to many uses. 
Inexpensive. $1.50 up. 





WITH OR 
WITHOUT 
RING 


LEATHER SALES KITS: METALS 


Step up your Sales! Properly designed sales cases tell your 
story more convincingly in less time and with greater results. 
There are over 200 styles in our extensive line. Let us 
suggest an application to your requirements. Write today. 
Catalog sent on request. 

Write for name of distributor in your locality. 


STEIN BROS. MFG. CO., INC. 


231 SOUTH GREEN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











’ ° 

Salesman's Prize Books [| jiysteatep SALES LETTERHEADS 
For your next prize plan or sales contest 
use this impressive, colorful, effective prize For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, 
book. A carefully selected array of over 700 collection letters, special letters to 
prizes, presented in color photography, four- tomers, and dramatized mailings of all 
color process printing, human interest photo- kinds. 400 ideas and 400 colorfully illus- 
graphs, unusual black-and-white layouts. A trated letterhead samples you can use, 
fifty-two page prize book that will help you costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
get greater sales results in any campaign or Sent on approval. Prize and Contest 
prize plan. Department. 
The use of these prize books permits you to . 
take advantage of the Dartnell cooperative DARTNELL CORPORATION 
plan for purchasing prizes. The plan is used 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
by hundreds of leading companies to save 
money and to get a more effective selection of 
prizes. 
Sales contest suggestions gladly sent upon re- 
quest. : a ats — Simple and efficient, WHEELDEX is 

Sens aus ew Sens ideal for inventory and all hand- 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION posted records. Better see page 53. 


FREE CLINIC FOR 
LETTERHEADS— 


EE what can be done by specialists to modernize your old let- 
terhead. Old-fashioned letterheads, or those set in ordinary 
type furnished by a printer without experience in layout or 
design, do not make good representatives when sent out to get 
business for you. Send your lame duck to our free clinic. We 
will be delighted to submit our 

suggestions in sketch form with- Here are just 

out charge and without obliga- two of the 

tion. j ome enemas hundreds of 

~<a old letter- 

heads that we 

have taken 

into our clinic 

and sent out 

into the 

world again 

ry Company —new, fresh, 

to : and strong 














VAL 
pe Lfy Consmix Fie 


selling job 
for the com- 
pany. 
SEND NAME FOR FOLDER 
OF FAMOUS LETTERHEADS 


Send your name and we will be glad to send you 
a folder showing examples of famous letterheads 
we have designed without charge for our customers. Send along a 
sample of your present letterhead and let us send you a sketch showing 
what can be done with it the next time you reprint. Let us quote you 
our mass produe- 
tion prices on 
lithographed  let- » UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING Co., Dept. 39 
\ 4311 Diversey Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
1 Send your folder of famous letterheads with 
prices and samples of stock. Also quote price on 
eulars, order | our present letterhead in lots of....___.. 
blanks, folders, | [ Have your Free Clinic submit sketches without 
ete. Our mass pro- 1 charge or obligation, showing what you would 
I 
1 
1 
I 


prt ttt rrecococccccco 


terheads, as well 
as on offset print- 
ing for your cir- 


duction makes it recommend for our new letterhead. 
possible for you 
to buy letterheads 
like these for as 
low as $1.10 a 
thousand, 


Name... ” 
Address 
City 
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New Powder Plant to Stress 
Comfort of Workers 


Employee welfare started 
with the blueprints of the 
$7,000,000 Tennessee Powder 
Company plant, being built at 
Memphis by duPont. 

The plant is being built on 
a 5,600-acre site and provision 
is being made for an interior 
transportation service to carry 
employees from one building to 
another and even from parts of 
interiors to another. There will 
be 100 buildings. A rapid and 
efficient transportation will be 
provided to connect all build- 
ings. Specially constructed pas- 
senger automobiles will be used, 
operating on regular schedules. 

A survey of transportation to 
and from Memphis shows the 
need for large parking spaces 
for employee-owned cars, an 
official said. This will be sup- 
plemented by an adequate bus 
system. Protected parking 
space for several thousand cars 
will be provided. 

Inside, several cafeterias will 
be operated, furnishing com- 
plete restaurant services to em- 
ployees and visitors. 

A hospital, large enough for 
a medium-sized city, will be 
maintained on the grounds, with 
modern equipment including 
X-ray. All applicants for posi- 
tions must undergo a physical 
examination, which will be 


handled by the hospital. A full 
staff of doctors and nurses will 
be maintained and even the 
smallest injury must be re- 
ported for treatment. 

Comfort is stressed through- 
out the gigantic project. Drink- 
ing fountains with cooled water 
are placed at convenient places; 
all buildings will be cooled and 
heated according to their needs; 
lavatory facilities, shower baths, 
and similar facilities will be 
provided in sufficient number 
to eliminate walking and wait- 
ing. 

Every employee, regardless 
of rank, must wear an identi- 
fication badge containing his 
photograph, before he can enter 
inside the fence. The company 
has provided its own photo- 
graphic studio for taking pic- 
tures and has a staff of photog- 
raphers on duty. 

The plant will provide its 
own power plant, which will be 
complete with shops, cafeteria, 
and parking lot. 

Many personnel men have 
expressed interest in these new 
plants and the provisions being 
made for employee comfort, be- 
cause it is believed that the 
new plants will have a tendency 
to set employee standards for 
all industrial and manufactur- 
ing plants in the future. 


hirsten Pipe Protects Dealers 


On Price Changes 


Informing all dealers about 
a price change at one and the 
same time was accomplished by 
the Kirsten Pipe Company 
when it reduced the prices on 
its nationally distributed Kir- 
sten pipe line. Working from 
a list of dealers supplied by 
the home office, a Western 
Union representative in each 
city called on the dealers to 
inform them about the new 
prices. Each dealer filled in an 
inventory form as to Kirsten 
stock on hand, these figures 
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were audited by the Western 
Union representative. Based on 
this inventory, the dealer’s ac- 
count was credited for the dif- 
ference between the net prices 
paid and the new net prices, 
on an adjustment basis. 

The net result of this blan- 
ket coverage of a national mar- 
ket on a single day meant that 
no dealers were unprotected 
under the new price schedule, 
and the plan naturally won 
praise from the retailers who 
received protection. 





Johns-Manville Tells What 
It Will Do for Employees 
Who Serve Country 


Calling upon Johns-Manville 
employees for full support of 
the national defense program, 
Lewis H. Brown, president of 
Johns-Manville Corporation, has 
promised that all employees of 
the company who may be 
called by the government for a 
year’s military training under 
the proposed selective service 
or National Guard acts will be 
reemployed upon their return 
from training. 

The statement, outlining 
Johns-Manville’s policy on na- 
tional defense, is being dis- 
tributed to all of the company’s 
employees throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. Brown also asked all em- 
ployees to cooperate in any 
system of personal identifica- 
tion that may be required fo 
detect “fifth columnists,” warn- 
ing that no “fifth columnists” 
would be tolerated among 
J-M employees. He said: 

“We know J-M men and 
women to be loyal Americans. 
Yet these are days when any 
case of disloyalty can cause 
great trouble, and in view of 
this fact Johns-Manville has 
already taken some steps to in- 
sure that no ‘fifth column’ 
activities shall in any way inter- 
fere with our company’s service 
to the nation. We will ask all 
employees to cooperate in such 
systems of personal identifica- 
tions as may be required to 
help prevent ‘fifth columnists’ 
from entering our plants and 
offices as well as those of our 
customers.” 

Employees called for a year’s 
military duty, accord to the se- 
lective service and National 
Guard acts, will be reemployed 
without loss of continuity of 
service or other service benefits 
at the time of their return from 
this training, Mr. Brown said. 
During this peacetime training 
period, he explained, Johns- 
Manville will keep up premium 
payments on such life insurance 
and health and group accident 


insurance as the employees n 
be carrying through the « 
pany at the time they 
called to service. 

In an effort to cooper 
fully with the Army and N 
in the training of reserve 
inactive military or naval p 
sonnel, all Johns-Manville ¢ 
ployees who are in the reser 
have been encouraged to 
swer calls to temporary act 
duty in the regular train 
camps during their vacat 
periods, Mr. Brown said. 
added that it is his compa: 
policy to see to it that 
ployees taking this two or th 
weeks training suffer no loss 
pay. In these cases the c 
pany makes up the differences 
pay between that received 
the employee from the milit 
or naval organization and 
regular pay of the employee { 


a period not to exceed three 


weeks. 


It was also announced tha 
Johns-Manville has adopted th 
following additional policies i 


its efforts to support the 
tional defense program. 
Preference is given to Ame 
can citizens in the selection 
new employees for employme! 
in the United States. At 
same time, encouragement 


active assistance are given t 


a) 


alien employees already con- 


nected with the company 
become American citizens. 

In order to assist the coi 
try in obtaining skilled lal 
Johns-Manville supervisors 
be loaned for vocational tr 
ing as instructors. 

Another company which 
been active in studying 
alien question as regards 
ployees is Remington R 
Inc., which has asked all 
its employees to summit 
dence of citizenship. Many ot « 
well-known organizations |} 
been active in assisting 
employees in complying 
the registration law. 
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How New England Telephone 
Honors Old Employees 


During a special ceremony 
irly in 1940, 11,000 employees 
ind retired employees of the 
New England Telephone and 
'elegraph Company were pre- 
ented with service emblems to 
‘ecognize and acknowledge the 
ears of service each employee 

id given to the telephone 
usiness. 

Each emblem with one star 

idicates a five-year period of 

mpleted service. For each 
ueceeding five years up to 
wenty, another star was added. 
mblems without stars were 
xr employees who had served 
ss than five years. The award 

i twenty-five years of serv- 

e was an emblem containing 

ruby, for thirty years a 

ipphire, and for thirty-five 
ars one diamond. For each 
e-year period following, an- 
her diamond was added until 
total of four diamonds was 
ibedded in the emblem. This 
esignated fifty years of active 
ervice. 

Four retired employees were 
eligible for fifty-year service 
emblems—testimonials to the 

lf century spent in the tele- 
phone business prior to their 
retirement. Eleven active em- 
ployees were entitled to forty- 
five year emblems. 

At the completion of the ini- 
tial distribution, it was found 
that over 90 per cent of all 


employees and retired employ- 
ees who were eligible for em- 
blems, had received their pins. 


It was expected that within 
another month almost every 
eligible New England Com- 


pany employee would be wear- 
ing the emblem of service. 

In March 1940, J. J. Robin- 
son, president of the company, 
started a series of talks on 
company policies. These in- 
formal talks were designed to 
mold his large organization 
into a_ well-integrated unit. 
President Robinson spent about 
three months visiting every dis- 
trict in the company to talk 
personally with all supervisory 
employees on company plans 
and policies. 

At the beginning of each 
meeting he expressed his regret 
that it would be impossible to 
talk to every one of more than 
20,000 employees. Instead, he 
spoke to supervisory groups in 
the hope that the individuals at 
the meeting would convey his 
message back to all their asso- 
ciates. 

The annual report of the 
company was used as a basis 
for these informal talks. After 
reviewing the year 1939, the 
remainder of his message was 
devoted to some of the factors 
that will have an important in- 
fluence on the company’s fu- 
ture course and prosperity. 


Family Night Parties Please 
Oliver Farm Group 


“Family Night” parties for 
employees of the Oliver Farm 
Equipment Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio, have helped re- 
markably in promoting better 
fellowship, according to Em- 
ployment Manager Karl Marty. 
Parties are given by depart- 
ments, with the plant operat- 
ing committee and a few good 
mixers from the office staff as 
hosts. Programs include a short 
talk by the plant manager; 
plant visitation; an amateur 
program with a plant orchestra 
providing music; cards; and a 
lunch of sandwiches, coffee, etc. 

Guests have a good time, Mr. 
larty said. Employees get to 
know one another and their 
families better. 

Bulletins announce the part- 
ies and each employee is sent 
1 special invitation by the 
chairman who is looking after 
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arrangements for the particular 
party, usually the department 
head or foreman. A_ special 
party is held for colored em- 
ployees. Get-togethers are ar- 
ranged, too, for office workers 
and supervisors. Usual family 
night gathering draws 100 to 
150. The company employs 425. 

There are several other fac- 
tories in the group controlled 
by the Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment Company. There is the 
old Hart-Parr tractor plant at 
Charles City, Iowa; the origi- 
nal Oliver chilled plow works 
at South Bend, Indiana; and 
the thresher plant at Battle 
Creek, Michigan. Headquarters 
and general offices are situated 
in Chicago. In May 1939, a 
comprehensive story describing 
the company’s remarkable 
“come back” since 1929 ap- 
peared in American BustNess. 





Boat Rides Increase Good-Will 
For Power Company 


For twelve years the Depart 
ment of Lighting, City of 
Seattle, has been taking peo- 
ple, mostly home folks, to see 
its hydro-electric developments. 
The regularly planned “Skagit 
Tours,” beginning June 1 and 
extending until September 15, 
attract capacity crowds of 600 
persons on week-end junkets, 
and groups of 400 during the 
two week-day excursions. A 
round trip fare of $7.05, from 
Seattle to the mountain and 
back again, includes an over- 
night in bunkhouses remodeled 
days, and 


from construction 


three meals, served family 
style and ample enough to meet 
the demands of any appetite. 
When visitors see how they and 
all of the others can stow little 
pigs and roast beef and ham 
away, to the tune of some 600 
pounds to a meal, they wonder 
how City Light can make ex- 
penses at $7.05. 

As many as 15,000 advance 
reservations will be on hand 
at a time at Skagit Tours, 
which are not only interesting 
in themselves but in the way 
they reflect the house 
trends of present-day business. 


open 


Morale-Building Plans Used 


By Swan-Finch 


Shower rooms for employees 
at the Chicago plant; a Christ- 
mas party; regular luncheon 
meetings of foremen; a horse- 
shoe pitching court, with a con- 
test and awards for winners; 
hospitalization; and other simi- 
lar benefits are some of the 
plans found successful by 
executives of the Swan-Finch 
Oil Corporation in promoting 
morale and in maintaining close 
contacts and good-will between 
employees and the company. 

Periodical luncheons are held, 
attended by the superintendent 
and assistant superintendent 
and groups of six or eight 
foremen for the purpose of dis- 
cussing labor relations and to 
give the foremen an opportu- 
nity to express the viewpoints 
of all employees. 

The Swan-Finch 
weekly newspaper 


News, a 
carrying 


personal news about employ- 
ees, is mailed direct to the em- 
ployees’ homes. 

Recently the Chicago office 
had installed a series of shower 
rooms for employees where they 
may take showers during the 
lunch hour or immediately 
after work. 

On the twenty-forth of each 
December all the employees, 
including salesmen and plant 
workers, are invited to the 
offices for a Christmas party, 
which is always a gala affair. 

Horseshoe pitching is a fa- 
vorite sport at the plant, and 
the company provides equip- 
ment, sponsors a contest, and 
furnishes awards for the win- 
ners. About two years ago 
there were requests for some 
type of hospitalization insur- 
ance, Today every employee en- 
joys hospitalization insurance. 
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Whiting Corporation Has Full 
Year Without Accident 


A notable achievement _ in 
factory safety was recently 
made by the management and 
employees of the Whiting Cor- 
poration at Harvey, Illinois. 
For a full year, ending Febru 
ary 21, this heavy machinery 
plant operated 1,426,697 man- 
hours without a single lost-time 
accident. The average experi- 
ence of similar plants is 45 lost- 
time accidents per year, ac- 
cording to U. S. Department of 
Labor figures. 

“This record,” said R. L. 
Forney, director of the indus- 
trial division of the National 
Safety Council, “is outstand- 
ing when the number of em- 
ployees and type of work are 
considered,” 


A general committee of 


twenty-three Whiting employ 
ees, consisting of department 
heads, office representatives, 
and the personnel director, 
meets monthly to plan for ac- 
cident prevention. Weekly, ten 
men below. supervisory rank 
from various departments meet 
with the committee secretary to 
review plant safety problems. 
They have submitted more than 
three hundred safety sugges- 
tions. 

A special drive to promote 
the use of safety shoes and 
goggles paid good dividends in 
safety. During the past year, 
safety shoes prevented seven 
serious foot accidents, and 
goggles averted four major eye 
Safety 
shoes are sold at cost. 


injuries. goggles and 


Top Executives “Wait On” 
Northern Life Salesmen 


A clever stunt used by the 
Northern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, at its 1940 sales conven- 
tion, is an ingenious way to 
cement fine feeling between top 
executives and those in the 
ranks. Salesmen from all parts 
of the United States gathered 
at the home office headquarter 
City, Seattle, and one of the 
convention features was a fish- 
ing cruise on Puget Sound. 
The salesmen were taken cruis- 


ing aboard private yachts on 
which high executives served as 
deck hands, stewards, cooks, 
and crew in general, and the 
men with the important titles 
even baited the hooks of the 
salesmen-anglers, making them 
the bosses of the day. 

Much good-natured badinage 
as well as camaraderie was 
engendered by a stunt which 
also helped to enliven the con- 
vention menu. 


Meredith Publishing Welcomes 
All Salesmen to Office 


Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany, widely-known Des Moines 
publisher of Better Homes and 
Gardens and Successful Farm- 
ing, maintains a placard in the 
home offices at Des Moines, 
which reads: 


“Rest, traveler 
and your story are welcome. 
Do not hesitate to ask when 
you can see your man or ask 
a second or third time if 
necessary. Our information 
desk is an agency of serv- 


yourself 


ice.” 

Many modern corporations 
are exceedingly careful in 
training reception room clerks 
and demand that every cour- 
tesy be shown to every visitor. 

Not a few companies have 
gone to considerable expense in 
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fitting out “Courtesy Rooms” in 
which all visitors are received. 
Others make a practice of dis- 
playing all recent advertising 
materials or of maintaining 
sample rooms where all or part 
of the company’s products are 
on display. Still other com- 
panies use the reception lobby 
as a sort of historical exhibit, 
in which early products, first 
models, or other historical relics 
pertaining to the company’s 
early existence are displayed 
and preserved. The Studebaker 
Corporation maintains a mu- 
seum of vehicles on its recep- 
tion room floor. The Eli Lilly 
and Company of Indianapolis 
displays a small steam engine, 
which was the company’s first 
source of power in its early 
history. 


Gulf Oil Honors Long 


Service Records 


Ten thousand men and wom- 
en who have completed ten 
years or more of service with 
the Gulf companies are being 
congratulated by Colonel J. 
Frank Drake, president, who 
on behalf of W. L. Mellon, 
chairman, and the board of di- 
rectors of the Gulf Oil Corpo- 
ration, extends greetings to all 
Gulf employees and _particu- 
larly the workers employed 
from ten to thirty-eight years. 

These veteran Gulf employ- 
ees are receiving service awards 
from the corporation at district 
gatherings currently being held 
in the various sections of the 
United States. The awards con- 
sist of a solid gold pin, set 
with precious stones, each dia- 
mond signifying ten years serv- 
ice and each ruby five addi- 
tional years and a_ Service 
Award Certificate printed on 
fine parchment. 

Praising the progressive com- 


panies in American business 


and industry who have reco 
nized the need not only to gi 
jobs, but steadier and m 
permanent jobs, Colonel Dr 
declared: 

“They know that this ki 
of employment security is 
priceless value to the work« 
to his family, and to the co 
pany of which he is a part. 

“Forty per cent of the ent 
Gulf organization have be 
continuously employed for 
years or more—through one 
the most difficult and uncert 
decades in business history. 
the 10,000 employees, appro 
mately 2,250 have been with | 
company for more than twer 
years and more than 600 h 
been steadily employed with 
for more than twenty-five ye 
Think of that—in connecti 
with a company and an indu 
try that twenty-five years a 
were comparatively small. \\ 
believe that you'll agree thit 
it is an impressive record.” 


Company Dips Flag to Half 
Mast on Death of Employee 


Customary in many companies 
is the half-masting of plant 
flags when a company officer, 
director, or top executive dies. 
But until recently most plants 
paid no official attention to the 
death of a rank and file em- 
ployee. Recently when a sixty- 
year-old sweeper, Leo Grom, 
employed by the Falk Corpo- 


ration, Milwaukee, passed aw 
Richard Falk, company execu 
tive, ordered the office building 
flag dipped to half mast at the 
time of the employee’s funeral. 
This practice of paying re 
spects to all employees has been 
followed by the Falk Company 
in Milwaukee since late in 1939, 
and was begun by Mr. Faik. 


Employees Act As Honorary 
Supervisors for Week 


A plan of giving a succession 
of employees temporary ratings 
as supervisors is a workable 
way to build performance, in 
the experience of Carroll, Hill- 
man and Hedlund, Inc., Seattle. 
This firm applies the idea in 
the management of the hotel 
and apartment house proper- 
ties under its management, but 
it would be just as workable 
in an office or plant. 

Each week a_ different 
apartment house manager 
serves as a supervisor and the 
news of the appointment is re- 
layed to other staff members 
via the house organ. While the 
appointment is honorary, with 
no extra pay or even executive 


power save the one of acting 
as a consultant with other 
managers, it is an honor that 
is appreciated, it has _ beer 
found. The manager who spe 
some time in visiting oth 
apartments and talking w 
other managers, returns to 
own job with a fresh \ 
point and a more discerni 
eye, and her fellow executi 
benefit just as much from 
consulting supervision of 

of themselves. A more clos 
knit organization and an 
ganization functioning m 
efficiently is the net result 
this plan to give supervis 
ratings to successive staff me 
bers. 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 





In this drivers’ training course meeting, the highway safety engineer of Standard 
Oil stresses the importance of maintaining safe between-car distances on the road 


1. Standard Oil Plan to 
Reduce Accidents 


Standard Oil Company of California 
treats its hundreds of truck drivers al- 
most opposite to those companies using 
stern disciplinary methods when acci- 
dents happen and which may or may not 
offer rewards in various forms for acci- 
dent-clear records. Standard Oil’s policy 
is based on careful selection of truck 
drivers from other departments and a 
continuous program of education in one 
form or another. The safety engineer 
contends that motor vehicle driving is 
but one of the many jobs that go to 
make up the company’s wide-spread 
ictivities, and that men so employed 
have opportunities for advancement—in 
their own departments and out—no less 
promising than do the employees in other 
departments. The men are no doubt in- 
fluenced by the fact that, with a few 
exceptions, the approximately three hun- 
dred company directors and executives 
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have been advanced step by step to their 
present posts from laborer, clerk, office 
boy, service station manager, and truck 
driver. Obviously, the safety engineer 
reasons, their is no justification for the 
special recognition of a_truck-driving 
job well done, nor for the stimulus of 
extra compensation for making—perhaps 
with the aid of Lady Luck—a better 
driving record than others in the or 
ganization. It is the man’s job and should 
naturally be done well, just as any other 
job should be. 

By the same token, it is reasoned that 
driving mistakes which unfortunately re- 
sult in accidents are no more logically 
punishable by arbitrary discipline than 
are the mistakes of others in responsible 
positions. All accidents are, of course, 
reported—accurately and honestly, for 
there is no reason to hold back any de- 
tail in self defense. Some of these ex- 
periences are used as lessons for the 
drivers involved and the entire organiza- 
tion to profit by—not as punishable ex- 


unples. They become topics for open dis- 
cussion in educational meetings or the 
basis of moving pictures, the characters 
in which are played by company em- 


ployees 


2. Consolidating Mail 
Cuts Postage Costs 


United Pacific Insurance Company, 
Seattle, uses a mailing short cut which 
suggests itself as being adaptable to 
many lines of business. The system in- 
volves, as a premise, an analysis of out- 
going mail as to destination and volume. 
\gents to whom mail is directed daily 
ire represented in a series of “post office 
boxes” to which mail is sorted as it is 
picked up during a day. A number of 
different departments in the office will 
usually direct mail to these agents, but 
all material is placed in one envelope. 
At the completion of the last pick-up, 
all that is necessary is to gather the 
material in a given box, place it in an 
\Addressograph-addressed envelope  al- 
ready on hand, and run it through the 
Postage Meter. 

For an agent analyzed as a recipient 
of a large volume of mail and repre- 
sented by an individual box, the “stock” 
of pre-addressed envelopes will be based 
at fifty, while an agent irregularly receiv- 
ing mail will have a basic stock of 
fifteen envelopes. As mail is picked up 
during a day, material for the latter 
type of agent is filed in an alphabetical 
sorter, and this facilitates placing all 
letters and material for one addressee 
in a single envelope. 

Considerable postage saving is a re- 
sult of this mail concentration, and the 
detail of the Addressograph addressing 
of the envelopes saves the time that is 
money as well as leveling off the last 
hour of the day work peak in the mail- 
ing department. 


3. Butler Brothers’ Plan 
To Get Suggestions 


Although suggestion boxes are in com- 
mon usage, here is a particularly success- 
ful way in which Butler Brothers, well 
known wholesale company, encourages all 
suggestions and employees who originate 


them. 
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D) FINITELY— 
ACCEPTED 
STENCIL 
STANDARD [ 


Times have changed! Modern needs de- 
mand Tempo Film's streamlined features. 
This simplified improvement actually elimi- 
nates type-filling, ,type-cleaning, cut-outs 
and the costly waste of time, labor and ma- 
terials known to the old-fashioned way. It is 
not only more efficient and more economi- 
cal, but produces better copies! No wonder 
the nation’s largest users change daily to 
this new accepled standard. You would too 
if you tried it. 

For details, attach this 


advertisement to your let- 
terhead and mail today. 


MILO HARDING CO. 


438 W. Pico Blvd., Los An- 
geles, Cal., 514 Common- 
wealth Annex, Pittsburgh 


FILM 
STENCIL 





Sales Executive Available 


General Sales Manager for large Management 
Corporation, manufacturing and distributing 
food and allied products, seeks executive sales 
position with manufacturer or distributor. Thor- 
oughly trained and experienced in important 
phases of profitable sales management. Experi- 
ence also includes advertising and purchasing. 
Rated as a young man “Showing unusual po- 
tentialities for executive functions.” Fourteen 
years with present employer. Married; protes- 
tant; 37 years of age; modest; enthusiastic and 
sincere. Can locate anywhere. Salary reasonable. 

If you are interested in the services of a young 
man capable of growing in your organization, a 
man who is on the way up because of ability, 
experience and determination, write for Brief of 
his Qualifications. Address your inquiry to 
Box 940, American Business, 4660 Ravenswood 
Chicago, Il. 











Are you insulated against new ideas? 
—insisting your business is different 


—if not, see WHEELDEX, page 53. 
CUT COSTS WITH 
DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLANK — Used by 
more than 3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as salesmen. A 
four-page form embodying the best features of 
many forms. 814x11 inches. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General Application 
Blanks; Expense Account Forms; Automobile 
Expense Books; Auto Expense Blanks; Sales- 
men’s Reference Forms. 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue Chieago, U. S. A. 
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Ideas for increased efficiency and solu- 
tions to individual or department prob- 
lems are welcomed cordially by the com- 
pany executives. Each contribution to the 
box is numbered so that the writer may 
remain anonymous if he wishes. 

Periodically, the box is emptied and 
the contents carefully considered. The 
author of each article is invited to come 
in and discuss his suggestion fully with 
the division head. This practice also af- 
fords the employees an opportunity to 
contact the division head on a personal 
basis which otherwise would not always 
be possible. Then, if the suggestion is 
found to have possibilities and warrants 
further discussion, the personnel man- 
ager offers his views on the subject. 
After the discussion is finished, the em- 
ployee is told whether or not his sugges- 
tion is practicable and why, thus leaving 
him in a friendly and understanding 
frame of mind. 

The management provides a bonus to 
be paid to contributors of suggestions 
that are put into practice. In addition, 
a brief outline of those suggestions are 
printed in the employees’ newspaper. 
This, combined with sincere encourage- 
ment from the department heads, serves 
as an inspiration for further contribu- 
tions. 

The suggestion box has become an im- 
portant factor in employer-employee re- 
lationships. The value of all suggestions 
has advanced considerably, indicating 
that more and more thought is engaged 
in preparing the suggestions. 


4. Promoting Credit 
Increases Accounts 


A record of a 31 per cent increase in 
regular charge accounts in 1939, over the 
previous year, calls attention to the point 
that credit is being promoted as a com- 
modity at Frederick and Nelson, Seattle. 
Active promotion applied to this store’s 
credit department, which chalked up 
this increase last year, includes news- 
paper advertising, radio, and _ even 
feature windows which offer nothing for 
sale save credit. 

Credit promotion at this store also in- 
cludes a “credit hostess,” or a depart- 
ment member who devotes full time for 
outside contact work among new ar- 
rivals in the city. She develops her own 
leads in this connection, and spends her 
time in personal calls upon the new ar- 
rivals. She follows up her first calls by 
taking them on personal inspection and 
introduction tours of the store, at which 
time the departments in which a particu- 
lar interest has been evinced are duly 
stressed, perhaps to the extent of per- 
sonally introducing a buyer or a member 
of the departmental personnel. 

In the personal work of the hostess, 
or in the written promotions, the atti- 
tude is taken that, for best results, the 
actual initiative for opening an account 
must come from the customer. This is in 
line with the thought that people do 
not usually appreciate things for which 
they need make no effort, and means 
that the store consistently maintains its 


policy of treating credit as any other 
item of merchandise, for which activ: 
promotion is applied as a stimulus for 
buying action. 

Package inserts promoting coupor 
credit are used in the instances of cas! 
transactions. 


5. Air-Conditioning 
Saves Rust Loss 


Rust, the annual summer plague o 
manufacturers maintaining stocks of ex 
pensive metal parts, has been eliminate: 
as a loss factor by the Imperial Knif 
Company, of Providence, Rhode Island 
through an air-conditioning installatior 
in the stock room. 

Because several million pocket knive 
are kept in stock, the company suffere: 
substantial losses each summer whe: 
moisture condensed out of the air an 
rusted the highly polished knife blades 
Last year executives of the firm ordere: 
two General Electric unit air-condition 
ers. After a full year’s operation, the) 
report that the rust problem has beer 
completely eliminated, and incidentall: 
summer comfort provided for stock roon 
employees. 

A unique feature of the installation 
the occasional use of a heating coil, in 
summer. This reheat coil operates to pre 
vent over-cooling when the refrigerating 
machine has a heavy dehumidificatio: 
load but a light cooling load, as on 
“cool, clammy” days. 

The units fit snugly into the room 
one on each side of the entrance. The 
are compact, and require very little floor 
space. It is estimated that the cost of 
the installation has been more than paid 
for by the prevention of one day’s po 
tential rust loss. The saving over the 
period of the whole summer, would, 
therefore, be considerable. 


6. Duplicating Method 
For Employee Records 


Matson Navigation Company in Sa 
Francisco recently installed a system an 
equipment for keeping the individua 
service and earning records of its ap 
proximately 5,500 employees, at the same 
time achieving a substantial saving ir 
accounting expense. The need for suci 
records is particularly acute in the cas¢ 
of offshore employees (about half of the 
total) who work on ships. Many factors 
such as changes in status and rating, 
length of voyages, and vacation privi- 
leges, have to be considered and made 
instantly available. Previously, this wor! 
was done manually by posting the card: 
from the payrolls. Through the use oi 
a new motor-driven posting machine en 
tire lines of printed data are transferred 
from master sheets to ledger sheets 01 
record cards with absolute accuracy. 

The process of .preparing these rec 
ords begins by running punched payro! 
ecards through a tabulating machine fo 
the purpose of making master sheets, the 
items being spaced laterally to conforn 
with the rulings on the service and earn 
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ing record cards. By means of a reversed 
sheet of carbon paper which is attached 
to them, the typing is offset on the back 
f the master sheets which, in the dupli- 
ating procedure, serve as hectograph 
masters. (Incidentally, under a new and 
ess costly scheme the carbon paper is 
oon to be discarded. Instead, a carbon 
yaper ribbon will be used in the tabulat- 
ng machine, just as a fabric ribbon is 
ised in a typewriter.) 

The master sheets are plain, light- 
veight, and porus paper. They are not- 
is they could be, should the system re- 
juire—ruled or made a permanent rec- 
wd. They are run through the transfer 
vosting machine in a predetermined order 
ind then destroyed. The operation con- 
sists of inserting the master sheet in the 
srippers of the machine, selecting the 
yroper service and earning record cards 
me after another, and inserting them as 
he machine moves one line at a time. 
Che transfer of the printed line from the 
sacks of the master sheets to the face 
f the individual cards is achieved by 
he use of a fluid which has the virtue 
f softening and releasing the carbon 
leposit. The fluid is applied, not directly 
o the carbon deposit as is the case in 
ither duplicating processes, but to the 
ypposite side of the paper and forced 
through to the card being posted. The 
naster sheets remain in the machine until 
the last line has been transferred, but 
the record -cards are automatically re- 
turned to the point of insertion on the 
posting table. The operation does not in 
iny way injure the master sheet which 
can be reinserted for a second time, since 
two legible transfers can be made from 
each line. The fluid is obtainable through 
regular office supply channels. 

The speed depends largely upon how 
often the posting is done. It is acceler- 
ited through quarterly postings for the 
reason that—with the master sheets 
being made on an individual accumula- 
tive basis—many lines can be transferred 
to a card in one operation, requiring but 
little more time than the transfer of a 
single line. The manufacturer claims 
speeds of from 500 to 1,000 postings per 
hour, depending on the skill of the 
operator and the circumstances just men- 
tioned. 


7. Salesmen Compete In 
Idea Contest 


Every month MacFadden Publications 
management sponsors a contest to obtain 
management ideas believed to offer solu- 
tions to company problems. This contest 
is limited exclusively to the sales force. 
\ny ideas that are of a constructive 
nature and would afford definite benefit 
for the company are welcomed and ac- 
knowledged. Cash prizes are offered for 
the three outstanding ideas of each 
month—first prize, $25.00; second prize, 
$15.00; third prize, $10.00. 

Due to the strong incentives, a great 
number of ideas are submitted to be con- 
sidered in the competition. The word 
‘ideas” as it is used here is sufficiently 
elastic to include editorial ideas, good 
presentations, and particularly good 
sales and promotion ideas. Ideas along 
editorial lines should consist of methods 
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for making it easier to sell the magazine. 
Good presentations may designate some 
outstanding sales proposal or novel sales 
method. The merits of a_ particularly 
good sale would be judged on the 
uniqueness of a novel method developed 
and used successfully by a salesman. 

The MacFadden organization believes 
firmly in doing everything possible to 
encourage the salesmen to think in terms 
of the company. To warrant this com- 
mendable attitude the company offers 
continuous incentives toward the accom- 
plishment of this end. The cash prizes 
afford one incentive in this direction. An- 
other way in which the interest of the 
salesmen is solicited is a bit more latent 
and indirect—that is, by the existence of 
the opportunity to contribute to the ad- 
ministrative functions of the company in 
addition to the prestige of having an 
idea accepted and put into actual prac- 
tice. 

The contest idea has proved to be 
valuable in stimulating the salesmen not 
only to think, but also to think in terms 
of the organization of which they are 
a part. 


8. Good Housekeeping 
At Ford Factory 


Like many other companies, the Ford 
Motor Company encourages visitors. 
Henry Ford has spent great sums of 
money to provide for the thousands of 
visitors that come to his plant every 
week. Many busses and guides take the 
visitors on tours around the various 
buildings. Trips around the grounds 
vary in length from half an hour to two 
and one-half hours. 

In the course of these tours, the most 
dramatized and emphasized feature of 
the whole plant is its cleanliness, The 
guides point out that everywhere along 
the line men are seen cleaning, polishing, 
or scrubbing floors and machinery with 
modern equipment. It is estimated that 
7,000 mops are worn out each month in 
keeping the floors spotless. Such figures 
as these are of dramatic interest to the 
average person who buys a mop perhaps 
once a year. In addition, the visitors’ 
attention is called to the immaculate en- 
gines and boats and how they are kept 
clean. For example, the several locomo- 
tives on the grounds are given a steam 
bath every night, and at intervals of one 
month are given a new coat of paint. 

This cleanliness feature is truly im- 
pressive to people and leaves them with 
the impression that such a plant must 
turn out good products. So even clean- 
liness plays an important role in selling, 
for very often the prospect’s first im- 
pression of a place of business will, 
either consciously or unconsciously, in- 
fluence him to buy or not to buy. 

Mr. Ford even extends this dramatized 
cleanliness feature to his hobby which is 
Greenfield Village. For example, upon 
entering the main museum, one sees men 
polishing the beautiful teakwood floor 
with modern equipment and keeping all 
the machines, countless varieties of 
shops, antiques, and thousands of other 
museum pieces spotless and free from 
dust. 





Don’t Stop to Figure! Just 
Tip the Card —and Copy! 


MEILICKE PAYROLL 
CALCULATORS 


show “Pay Answers” as required in the 

“Fair Labor Standards Act,” in either 

V4 or 1/10 hour steps. 

(a) Earnings at regular rate of pay for the total 
time worked, 

(b) Extra earnings for overtime at one-half the 
regular rate. 

(c) Total earnings for the total time worked. 


We know the Calculator will please you, so we ask 
the privilege of sending one for a 10-Day Trial. 


Simply state your rate range and your choice of 
hour divisions. 


THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES: 
Payroll Calculators Interest Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters Freight Calculators 
Yard Goods Calculators Lumber Calculators 
Unit Basis Calculators Coal Calculators 
Electric Bill Extenders Price Checkers 











Discount Calculators Telephone Indexes 


Meilicke Systems, Inc 


Chicago, Illinois | 


3470 N. Clark Street 
Dept. AB-9 





STAPLING 
MACHINES 


STAPLES 


GLIDER 
$250° 


Demand ACE — the 
World's Best, and enjoy 
trouble-free stapling 
performance, guaran- 
teed a Lifetime. 


Office and 
Industrial 
Models 
Hand, Foot 
and Elec 
tric Power. 





THE 


STAPLE REMOVER 


Saves your finger nails 

* —prevents 60 
$600 torn papers .. C 
“EAST OF ROCKIES 


ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER 


ACE FASTENER CORPORATION 














3415 N. Ashland Ave. 


Chicago, Ill 
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Lighter, Stainless 
Steel Trailer 


FRUEHAUF Trailer Company has de- 
signed stainless steel trailer bodies to 
attain the economies due to light-weight 
construction made possible by the in- 
creased strength and rigidity of this 
metal. The material employed is a high 
quality rustless variety of stainless steel 
containing 18 per cent chromium and 8 
per cent nickel, and the trailers are 
fabricated by the Budd Shot-weld proc- 
ess. The use of this type of trailer, be- 
cause of the great gain in payload with- 
out increase in the gross weight, results 
in marked reductions of hauling costs to 
shippers. Lower upkeep expense, due to 
the fact that these trailers need no 
painting, is another saving in addition to 
the increased loading space achieved 
without increasing weight of trailer. 


Lead-Saving 
Pencil 


TO ELIMINATE point-breakage, Re- 
liance Pencil Corporation, has introduced 
a new 5-cent pencil called Templar 
Durolead. By the use of a patented lead 
and a special process which fuses the 
wood and lead, the point is reinforced 
for use by even the most heavy-pressure 
writers. According to tests, this new 
pencil will withstand pressure of 250 
times its own weight. It is available in 
six graded degrees. Interested readers 
may obtain testing samples from their 
stationery dealers or by writing to 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
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Polaroid, Non-Glare 
Lamp for Desks 


DESIGNED to be the modern successor 
to the old-fashioned type of “gooseneck” 
lamp, the Polaroid Corporation is now 
manufacturing a popularly priced Pola- 
roid study lamp. A walnut-finished Bake- 
lite stem and base with a shining copper 
trim and an eggshell-brown parchment 
type shade combine to make the lamp 
both functional and pleasing in appear- 
ance. Light from a 100-watt bulb is pro- 
jected through the Polaroid anti-glare 
material by a mirror-like reflector under 
the lamp shade. The projecting device 
produces the desired direction, intensity, 
and uniformity of the light over the 
working surface. No diffusing devices 
are necessary with Polaroid lamps. The 





light reflected from objects or fron 
print on a page makes the objects o1 
print apparent. Research workers hav 
found that reflected light is comprise: 
of a diffuse element and a second elemen 
commonly known as glare. The diffus 
is the useful-seeing element, and by trap 
ping the glare at its source, the diffus« 
element alone remains to insure go 
eve hygiene. In this particular mode 
shown, specially designed  ventilatior 
slots dissipate the heat produced by th« 
bulb, and the lower half of the colum 
remains quite cool to the touch for 
long time. 


Glare Protector for 
Fluorescent Lights 


ACCESSORIES for fluorescent light 
are now appearing and one is the new 
plastic device developed by the Edwii 
F. Guth Company which snaps onto the 
fluorescent lamp to reduce glare fron 
bare lamps and to provide better qualit 
illumination for offices, stores, and othe: 
places. It is called “P-F-C” (plastic 
fluorescent channel) and is applicable 
to both l-inch and 14-inch lamps. The 
five colors it comes in—yellow, pink, 
white, light blue, and pale green—make 
it possible to carry out decorating 
schemes successfully while installing this 
functional unit. 


Marking Machine with 
Automatic Counter 


DEVELOPED to permit the economical 
printing of tickets, tags, and labels in 
rolls, the new Monarch “50” marking ma 
chine is said to save from 25 to 40 per 
cent of operators’ time. This new unit 
is provided with a positive automatic 
shut-off counter and handles pin tickets, 
string tags, and labels in rolls. The 
gummed labels work off one feed at th 
left back and pin tickets and _ string 
tags come off the reel at the right, with 
a lever controlling the desired changes 
from labels to tickets or vice versa. Th« 
machine can handle eight sizes of pin 
tickets, four sizes of string tags, an 
nine sizes of gummed labels. 
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Stackable Steel 
Sorting Racks 


\ NEW sorting rack made from steel 
s being marketed by Lyon Metal Prod- 
icts, Incorporated. One of the features 
if the rack is a recessed bottom, which 
vermits racks to be securely stacked, as 
hown in the illustration above. Another 
feature is the hand-removable shelves 
vhich are adjustable every half inch. 

The rack is equipped with nine 11 1 /3- 
nch wide shelves and a full width base 
to form twelve mail compartments. Each 
removable shelf has a label holder, and a 
longer label holder runs nearly the full 
width of the rack. 

Such a rack may be used in speeding 
up distribution of office mail, in keeping 
different types of letterheads handy, 
segregating orders and invoices, and 
iandling bills of lading in traffic depart- 
ments. It could also be used as a file 
for trade magazines, business papers, ad- 
vertising literature. The rack may also 
he inserted in shelving units for storage. 


New Duplicator and 
Cartoon Books 


HEYER Corporation has redesigned and 
streamlined its Heyer Lettergraph Du- 
plicator, so that it will fit in with other 
‘quipment in the modern office. 

This stencil type duplicator has sev- 
eral new features and improvements. 
\utomatic feeding, counting, and inking 
make work easier for the operator, while 
villess bronze bearings cause the mechan- 
ical operation to be much smoother. 

As an aid to duplicator users, Heyer 
has issued two books of cartoons, ideas, 
ind line drawings which can easily be 
raced onto stencils. One book is 81/, by 
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11 inches and called the Letter Size edi 
tion. It has been prepared for use on 
regular size duplicators, The other, or 
Miniature edition, for use with the Heyer 
postcard printer, is exactly the same as 
the large one, with the pages photo 
graphically reduced to approximately 
half size. The book contains 575 car 


toons and ideas altogether 


Streamlined, Memo 
Sheet Holder 


ROLODEX, a “touch control’ memo 
sheet case, is being sold by Zephyr 
American Corporation for use on execu- 
tives desks. Of molded Bakelite in a 
streamlined design, it holds 230, 3 by 5 
inch sheets. Near the front, on the top 
of the case, is a plastic roller that pro- 
jects half above and half below the top. 
Underneath is the pack of loose memo 
sheets. When one is wanted, the fingers 
touch the top of the roller, and as they 
are drawn forward, the revolving roller 
brings out the sheets, right in the fingers. 
Rolodex is made in four colors—black, 
walnut, burgundy, and ivory. It could 
very well be used as a premium item or 
remembrance gift to distribute with a 
name or emblem imprinted on it. 








FOR 


SPEED 


FOR 


EFFICIENCY 


FOR 


MORE TIME 


SAY IT TO THE 


Ediphone 


EDISON CICEWRITER 
Thos. A. Edison, Inc.. West Orange, New Jersey 


We favor adequate preparedness 
for National Defense 








YOUR CARDS 
ON WHEELDEX 


TIME 
MONEY 
and SPACE 


In many exacting offices where responsi- 
ble executives are motion-economy con- 
scious, Wheeldex has proven itself superior 
during more than 8 years of nation-wide 
use. 

Without excepting any other file, Wheel- 
dex proves superior for over 80%, of all 
card records, posting and reference—su- 
perior in over-all efficiency through a com- 
bination of advantages in speed, easy han- 
dling, compactness, simplicity and cost. 

There is an extra premium on efficiency 
today, and some of the more than 30 stand- 
ard Wheeldex units can profitably replace 
much of your present card handling equip- 
ment. Wheeldex is saving dollars and pre- 
cious time for others—let us tell you who 

—where—how. Simply write for printed 
matter. 


Wheeldex Manufacturing Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





























Photo Copying Machine 


Paper Drills 





SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 


COPIES ALL RECORDS 
SPEEDILY * ACCURATELY - LEGIBLY 
Actual, Reduced or Enlarged Size 


Avoid loss of valuable documents. Hundreds of firms 
use Rectigraph to make exact (legal) copies of any- 
thing written, printed or drawn. Single copies or 
quantities at low cost speed up office efficiency. 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


Our trained experts will analyze your specific prob- 
lems... present facts. You be the judge. No obligation. 


ke WRITE 115 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


Package Tying Machines 


THE Bunt PACKAGE TYING MACHINE 


% Ties 20 to 30 pack- 
ages per minute. 
Ties all sizes tightly— 
no adjustments neces- 
sary. 

% Equals three to four 
hand-tiers. 

% Used in over 70 differ- 


ent industries. 








Write for our free trial 
offer. 


B. H. BUNN CC. 


7601 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





Electric Paper Drill 


FAST—SAFE—POSITIVE Two 
Gravity Chip Disposal. MODELS 


% \) a bs 
FOOT OPERATED Model in 
Steel Cabinet Stand 19”x20” 


$ 4 
table, 35” high. 87 


vor FREE TRIAL OFFER 


LASSCO PRODUCTS, INC. 
‘ 489 Hague St., Rochester, N. Y. 








Steel Signals 





Si: mé ~~ te autom: atie re aahadien ers in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 
oe" FILE 
s" SIGNALS 





Expense Books 








CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 


BEACH’S 


EXPENSE BOOKS 


Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woodward Avenue 











House Organs 





Build Good Will among your em 
ployees, sales force or branch offices 
with a House Magazine all your 
own, We can help you with sugges- 
tions, attractive cover designs, etc. 
Our prices are lower because we are 
specialists. Free samplesand prices 


The National Publishers Press 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





= 


SALESMEN ASK YOUR FIRM FOR \ 


HILL BUSINESS CARDS <7 


sen Rand CASES 


R R 


RO. H. HILL INC.. 272 LAFAYETTE st. NLY.C. 





Mailing Lists 
CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 


Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists 
(if they are responsive). YOU can PROFIT! 
Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY! 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 


230 Congress St. AB-9 








Dept. Boston, Mass. 








Are you planning any improvements 
—or going out of business? One big 
improvement you should not miss is 


WHEELDEX—better see page 53 


GR CARD _ 


msiuess VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Novel Booklet About 
Use of Tackers 


A. L. HANSEN Manufacturing Com 
pany will send to readers of Ament 
can Business a copy of its novel book 
let describing its tackers and the use: 
to which they may be put. This booklet, 
with the cover showing a hand using 

tacker, is cut in this shape, and through 
out the booklet when turning the pages 
one never forgets that the odd shay: 
represents a hand tacking with a Hansc: 
tacker. Each page shows either a mode 
in the line or a specific use for tackers 
Most of the applications shown are aid 
in preparing displays of one kind or 
another, more easily, rapidly, and neatly 


Handy Guide to 
Postal Facts 


FOR ready reference in regard to posta 
regulations, the Wolf Detroit Envelop« 
Company is distributing copies of it 
booklet, Handy Postal Information 
which can quickly decide many everyda 
problems and questions arising in 

mailing or shipping department. It con 
tains information about the types of en 
velopes; the kinds of postal matter in 
cluded and not allowed in each mai 
class; parcel post rates; a domestic zone 
chart; mailing weight tables for prede 
termining weight of envelopes, paper 
and ink; and rates for security shipment 


Booklet Puts Indiana’s 
Best Foot Forward 


TITLED, Indiana, The Center of Almos 
Everything, a booklet put out by th 
Division of State Publicity of Indian 
discusses and gives statistics showing th: 
markets, materials, transportation facil 
ties (railways, highways, waterways, an: 
airways). Labor conditions and the lo: 
tax and debt situation are stressed, 

well as financial services, power, an 
water available within the state. En 
phasis is laid upon the fact that with 
an 800-mile radius of the center of I: 
diana are almost all the markets a1 
materials the United States produce 


AMERICAN BUSINES 
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PLACE 





Harry K. Goopa.t, Classified Advertising Manager 


It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these boldface type and centered—$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. 


announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can Display Classified, 1 inch: 
present the full facts of his proposition by mail. If you have something tively on 12 time contract. 


$14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec- 
Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 


to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word, First line in six point lished lst of month of issue. 





Financial | Executives Wanted 


Advertising Agencies 








\MERICA’S 83 leading security underwriters ee ee 
3.00. JOHN MORRIS, Box 5411, Philadelphia. | SALARIED POSITIONS 


ORPORATE ORGANIZING and Financing— $2,500 to $25,000 
teorganizations—Transfer Service. BROWN 
{ARTWELL COMPANY, 110 East 42 Street, This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
New York. | ice of 30 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary nego- 
VE SHOW YOU HOW to Obtain Capital for tiations for positions of the caliber indi- 
your business or invention. Write ENTER- cated above, through a procedure indi- 
PRISE BUREAU, Syracuse, N. Y. vidualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements. Several weeks are required to 
° negotiate and each individual must finance 
Capital To Invest | the moderate cost of his own campaign 
Retaining fee protected by refund pro- 
APITAL AVAILABLE FOR REFINANCING vision as stipulated in our agreement. 
r for reorganizations of large Industrial con- Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- 
cerns or for the outright purchase of large ent position protected. If your salary has 
going or dormant concerns or for special pur- been $2,500 or more, send only name and 
yoses. NO PROMOTIONS. AMERICAN RE- address for details. 
ORGANIZATION CORP., 527 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. R. W. BIXBY, Inc. 
201 Delward Blidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Business For Sale eat a en 
Profitable, Growing Manufacturing Business EXECUTIVES $2, 100—$25,000 


~ = a. pom nay dg © ny — This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
upplies. Price $25,000, inciniies teasiness. confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
yroperty and building. Will stand strictest in- who either seek a change, or the opportunity 
estigation. Contact manufacturer confiden- of considering one, under conditions assuring, 
ially. Address: Box 901 care AMERICAN | if employed, full protection to present posi- 
BUSINESS, Chicago. tion. Send name and address only for details. 


Printing of All Kinds — ee see 


Dept. B — 9% Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 
































reads, Envelopes, Business Cards, Statements, | EXECUTIVES! HIGHLY QUALIFIED MEN! 
Invoices. Your choice any three..$4.95. Stamp a CO, DETERS ASVEENE Sire 


conducts position-securing campaigns involving 
a Sa MERCHANTS PRESS, Lam confidential, nation-wide negotiations with 


reputable employers. Write 

° ° HARRY F. JEPSON AND ASSOCIATES 
Incorporating Services 704 LAND BANK BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
DELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service | FREE PORTFOLIO: “Short-Cut to a New 
$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, Position” for executives, technical men, sala- 
INC., Wilmington, Delaware. ried employees seeking new positions. PER- 
SONNEL PROMOTION SERVICE, P. 


Addressing Machines | Box 835, Detroit, Michigan. 




















SAVE 20% to 60% ON Business Opportunities 
REBUILT GUARANTEED | Addressograph, PP 

Elliott machines, supplies so Duplicating, - “ 
Mailing, Office machines. MAILERS EQUIPT. START OWN BUSINESS—home-office, book 


, containing 127 successful business plans. Send 
COMPANY, 559 6th Ave., New York. for free descriptive booklet. ELITE CO., 


Used Office Machines SS ee 


. START PROFITABLE “Collection Business 
MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, Your Community. Fine income assured. Con- 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for FREE bargain vineing literature free. MORRISON BUSI- 
o—, on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt NESS SERVICE, Pontotoc, Miss. 

Bldg., Chicago. 

















AUTO FINANCE COURSE, $7.50, postpaid. 
Accountants NEBRASKA FINANCE CO., Lincoln, Neb. 











ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real BECOME EXPERT Collection Manager. Easily 
profit from new type bookkeeping service. Learned. MATZ ADJUSTERS, Reading, Pa. 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. — 
HOW AND WHERE to obtain capital. Par- 


Accounting Systems ticulars free. STAR SERVICE, Wapakoneta, O. 











YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates). MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 
NEWSP: APER, Magazine, Mailing-list Rate- 
book, Freee CHICAGO ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 20-A West Jackson, Chicago. 
FORTY M. AGAZINE S, 25 words. Thrice $1.25 
GIBBS, 502 W. 151, New York. 





Advertising—Home Study 


LEARN ADVERTISING UNDER SUPERVISION 
of seasoned advertising executives. Easy prac- 
tical plan. No text-books. Old established school. 
Send for interesting booklet outlining course 
and requirements. PAGE DAvis SCHOOL OF ADVER- 
TISING, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2816, Chicago. 








Advertising Services 


“HOW TO PREPARE 
PRODUCTIVE CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING” 
It will pay you to get a copy of this meaty 
monograph. Contains the boiled-down essence 
of the author’s many years’ experience in 
classified advertising. Takes only a few minutes 
to read. Your free copy awaits your request. 
Write for it TODAY. AMERICAN BUSINESS, 

4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


Mail Order Ideas 


MAKE YOUR MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 
FOOL-PROOF, hard-hitting. SELL PROFIT- 
ABLY, along tested, proven, expert lines—with 
“hooks” that SELL, created by a nationally 
recognized “Ace.” IDEAS originated that in- 
ject 10% to 50% MORE ORDERS. A unique, 
different, standout job filled with “punch.” 
Write for sample that pulls the orders. Send 
complete story of your desires, or I will supply 
item to sell and complete layout FREE. CARL 
TORREY SERVICE, 210 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 














Mail Sales Promotion 


GUARANTEED LETTERS, Broadsides, Cam- 
paigns. Suggestions free. FRANK ARM- 
STRONG, 707 Locust, Des Moines. 








Letter Specialists 


MY LETTERS, Folders, Mail Campaigns, 
Produce Business. ““LEWIS,” Glomawr, Ky. 








Cartoon Service 


ORIGINAL ADVERTISING CARTOONS 
Create More Business. Samples. MATZ 
FEATURES, Reading, Pennsylvania. 








House Organs 


MINIATURE HOUSE ORGAN, Novel, Inex- 
pensive. Will keep you in contact with your 
customers, salesmen. FLOYD HEARN, Box 
243, Fairfield, Ohio. 











SET UP YOUR OWN ACCOUNTING For Sales Managers 


system complying with tax regulations. Com- 


Rubber Stamps 





plete instructions $3.00. FOUR B DISTRIBU- SALESMEN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 
TORS, 3137 Karnes Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. by more than 900 leading companies for 
e quickly grading applicants for sales positions 
Typewriters —4 pages—$6.00. Also expense account forms, 
reference forms, auto expense account forms, 
NEW TYPEWRITERS, 25% off listed price. etc. THE DARTNELL PRESS, 1801 Leland 
Free Bulletin. RICHMOND SERVICE, 504-43 Avenue, Chicago. 











RUBBER STAMPS 20 cents per line 2 inches 
long. Mail copy. Just give us the size. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. ATLAS RUBBER STAMP 
CO., James A Cleary, Prop., 170 Third Avenue, 
New York, , a 





Koanal Advertising 





Broadway, Sterling, IIl. 





Inventions for Sale 





Used Business Equipment 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, money. Write for our free classification sheet 
Calculating, all makes’ office machines. of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
ROBERT NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


September 1940 


Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Great Question Answerer 


.... for Every 
Business Office 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 


Twenty years newer 
than any comparable 
dictionary; a reference book for today’s 
needs. Send for free booklet, “The New 
Merriam-Webster: What it will do for you.” 


Gc. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Publishers 
5S Federal Street, Springfield, Mass. 














a 
When You Write With 


Teinplar uRO Lead — 


PENCILS 


25% to 75% stronger than similar 
Five-Cent pencils. Office Managers, 
Purchasing Agents, Dealers, Jobbers, 
write for FREE test samples. 


RELIANCE PENCIL Corp. 


Manufacturers (Dept. A9) Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





NEW BOOKS (2. 


GOOD WILL LETTERS THAT 
BUILD BUSINESS. By William H. 
Butterfield. This is a book of actual let- 
ters, not a text on how to write them, 
or an essay on the “carpentry” of let- 
ters. The woods are full of letter books 
and most of them are dull and some of 
them are practically useless. But for the 
man who wants to read good letters 
which build good-will and business, we 
cheerfully go off the deep end recom- 
mending this one. The letters, with a 
few exceptions, are notably good; the 
arrangement and grouping by subjects 
is excellent. It ought to become well 
worn and dog-eared in a short time in 
any organization which really wants ex- 
amples of good letter writing. The au- 
thor and compiler is head of the de- 
partment of business communication, 
University of Oklahoma. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. $3.50. 


GROWING UP WITH ADVERTIS- 
ING. By Joseph H. Appel. For thirty- 
six years Mr. Appel was with John 
Wanamaker, the great New York and 
Philadelphia merchant. During many of 
these years Mr. Appel was extremely 
active in promoting the cause of better, 
more truthful advertising. He was active 
in many of the earlier movements to im- 
prove advertising and in his book we 
find interesting references to many of 
the pioneers in what we now know as 
modern advertising method and practice. 
Packed with wisdom and the long ex- 
perience of a man whose work has en- 


riched advertising, this book will be help 
ful to any man anxious to know more 
about the great force of advertising. The 
Business Bourse. $3.00. 


HOW TO WORK WITH PEOPLE 
By Sumner Harwood. Advertised as ex 
plaining scientific methods of coopera 
tion, this book suffers from its rather 
pedantic attempt to be scientific. Largely 
the book is a straight exposition of wel 
known and widely understood facts, but 
written in a dull and uninteresting style 
We think it a shame that a man, wh 
unquestionably has a sound grasp ot 
working with people, should find it neces 
sary to adopt such a professorial styl 
of presenting his material. Only the avic 
student will be likely to find this book 
of more than passing value. Cambridg: 
Analytical Services. $2.50. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. By 
Edward J. McNamara. The author is 
principal of the High School of Com 
merce, New York. Although prepared as 
a textbook, this second edition of an 
earlier work of the same title has 
place in the office library, especially ir 
offices hiring many young stenographers 
and secretaries. It deals with such sub- 
jects as typewriting standards, handling 
mail, telegraphic services, filing, arrang 
ing itineraries, preparation of reports, 
minutes, resolutions, and various other 
secretarial duties. One chapter on office 
machines seems wholly inadequate. The 
Ronald Press Company. $2.75. 





Index to September Advertisers .... 


Ace Fastener Corp. 

American Automatic Typewriter Co. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 

Art Metal Construction Co. 

Beach Publishing Co. 

R. W. Bixby, Inc. 

B. H. Bunn Co. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Business Research Corp. 

The H. C. Cook Co. 


Dartnell Corp. 7, 3rd Cover 


56 


Ediphone, The. Thomas A. Edison, Inc.. 53 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co. 31 
General Motors Sales Corp. 4th Cover 
The Haloid Company 

Hammermill Paper Co. 

R. O. H. Hill, Inc. 

Jira Thayer Jennings 

Harry F. Jepson & Associates 55 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 2nd Cover 
Lassco Products, Inc. 54 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. ae 


DARTNELL PRESS, CHICAGO 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 

Milo Harding Co. 

Mosely Selective List Service 
National Publishers Press 

National Sales Executives Committee 
Postage Meter Co. 

Reliance Pencil Corp. 

Stein Bros. Mfg. Co., Ine. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
Universal Lithographing Co. 


Wheeldex Mfg. Co. 
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